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The Old and New Testament Student 
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Many minds are confused and disturbed by the differences 
of opinion which prevail concerning the Sacred Scriptures. In 
the majority of cases the question which one asks 
himself has finally come to be, Do I stand with the 
old or with the new school? In asking this question we some- 
times forget that the old and the new include each many widely 
divergent phases of thought. The whole matter, however, 
reduces itself to a question of attitude of mind with respect to 
the method or manner in which certain great religious ideas 
have come into existence. It is only in the most subordinate 
sense that the differences between the two schools have to do 
with the thought itself. The question is, How ? not, What? 


THE CONFLICT 


Not infrequently representatives of both schools unduly mag- 

nify these points of difference. This is done for the most part 

by ignoring the points of agreement. This agree- 

THE ment is of a more substantial character than the 
DIFFERENCES 

ean difference. As has been said, the differences have 

to do, not with facts, but with the-explanation of 

facts. If the most conservative representatives of the old 

school were to make a list of one hundred statements relating 


to the facts included in the whole range of Old and New Testa- _ 


ment history, and the ideas embodied in that history, the rep- 


resentatives of the newer school, excluding its extreme radical — 


members, would subscribe to 90 per cent. of the statements thus 
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presented. So thoroughly real are the great personalities and 
events of sacred history that no sober-minded man can for a 
moment deny their existence. Indeed, to do so is to raise a ques- 
tion as to one’s own scientific sanity. It is fair to ask whether 
enough has been made of this agreement between the two schools, 
and whether the representatives of both sides have not done them- 
selves a serious injury in their effort to show how far they dis- 
agree with each other, rather than how far they agree. Is there 
not an analogy here in the case of the various denominations? 
In some sections of the country the rivalry is so bitter as to con- 
vince the outsider who is not a Christian that these denomina- 
tions have practically nothing in common, but are engaged in a 
warfare for the purpose of each other’s destruction. This is the 
conviction which has been produced on the minds of the general 
public by the conflict that has in these recent years been waged 
between the two divisions of the Christian army, whose energy 
has been spent in large measure in destroying the power of each 
other rather than in united effort against the common foe, 
materialistic agnosticism. 


It may be repeated that the real difference is one which 
relates not to fact, but to method or manner. No one denies 
that God has revealed himself. It is a question, 
How has this revelation been made? No one 
doubts the peculiar character of Israelitish history 
or the great events which make that history stand out so promi- 
nently, for example, the exodus from Egypt, the conquest of 
Palestine, the division of the nation into two kingdoms, the 
Babylonian captivity, the restoration, the strange vicissitudes of 
the Maccabees. It is only a question as to the relation of these 
events to other historical events which were transpiring among 
other nations, and the interpretation of the events in the pro- 
gressive self-revelation of God himself. No one doubts that 
there was given to the Hebrew nation legislative codes the most 
ideal in character of any that have been adopted among men. 
It is a question how these codes came to be adopted and what 
is their relationship to each other. No one doubts that the 
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Israelitish prophets knew beforehand and declared beforehand 
the calamities and the blessings which were to come upon Israel 
‘and upon humanity. It is a question, (1) how closely related 
was this knowledge to the situation in which they themselves 
stood, and (2) whether the use made of that knowledge was 
particularly concerned with their own times or with future times. 
No one doubts the great facts connected with the birth of Chris- 
tianity. It is a question how those facts stand related to the 
preceding history. No fundamental principle of Christianity, 
no essential principle of ethics, is denied. The only questions 
raised have to do with the history of these principles. 


The closing words of the preceding paragraph furnish the 
key to the situation. The cause of the division into two camps 
is to be found in the growing prevalence of the his- 

torical spirit ; a spirit which compels those who 
ELEMENT possess it to go back step by step in order to obtain, 
if possible, the very beginnings of an idea or insti- 

tution, and having found these beginnings, to trace forward the 
steady growth and development of the same; a spirit which 
likewise compels those who possess it to compare the ideas and 
institutions of one nation with those of other nations closely 
related, and from this comparative study to determine as nearly 
as possible the influences exerted from without, as well as those 
exerted from within. It is this historical and comparative 
study that has led to the division of opinion which has come 
to exist. Those who have not yet adopted this method of study 
naturally cannot estimate its value, or accept the conclusions 
which have been reached in accordance with it. What is involved 
in the historical method? Reduced to its simplest form it 
amounts to this: Instead of accepting this or that popular 
statement or conception of a character or an event as final on 
the ground merely that such a statement has been made, the 
historical student goes back for facts to the documents of the 
age to which the character or event belonged, and endeavors 
from these to determine the true and unprejudiced account. 
Dealing thus with the documents of successive ages, he is able 
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to reproduce the history of the growth of the idea, and to explain 
how it assumed this or that definite form in different periods. 
This is the simplest method possible, and in all other depart- 
ments of thought this method today rules supreme. In addition 
it is, of course, necessary for the student to consider the idea or 
institution as it may be found in other nations, and to make the 
necessary comparisons. This, however, is only carrying still 
further the historical study. In order to trace the history of any 
idea in this way it is necessary to arrange the documents of each 
century in their proper order, that is, in the order in which they 
had their origin. This is, in one sense, literary work, but from 
another point of view it is historical. This, then, is what is 
involved in historical work: (1) the proper arrangement before- 
hand of the materials from which information is to be gathered ; 
(2) the gathering of the information in historical and scientific 


_order; and (3) the comparison of this information with informa- 


tion of a similar character obtained from the documents of other 
nations. It becomes a serious matter, it must be confessed, 
when this kind of work is undertaken by those who beforehand 
have decided that there is no God, or that there is no such thing 
as foreknowledge of events, or that there is no such thing as 
a miracle. Those who conduct their study on these presupposi- 
tions will naturally reach conclusions far wide of the truth and 
exercise a mischievous influence; but the fact that some men 
undertake the work with these presuppositions and reach results 
of this character does not in any way affect the value of the 
method. It is only necessary in this case to point out the lack 
of scientific honesty in those who deny factors which are the 
most important in the case. The atheist believes that the earth 
is round. Shall the Christian refuse thus to believe because, in 
so doing, he finds himself in company with the atheist? Men 
who do not believe in a personal God adopt the historical method 
of study. Shall the Christian student for this reason refuse to 
adopt the historical method, the only true and scientific method? 


The historical method discloses the fact that God’s revela- 
tion of himself has been made in accordance with certain great 
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principles. There has been no caprice, no arbitrary movement 
in it. It has taken the form of teaching, and, as such, presents 
those methods of teaching which, when employed, 
will prove most successful when man himself is 
teacher as well as taught. It has associated itself 
with the history of mankind, and has found concrete expres- 
sion in the lives and characters of the great men of all 
ages. It has come through man himself, and for this reason has 
been adapted to the needs of man in the particular generation 
in which it was presented. It has made use of institutions and 
ideas which in many cases had represented all that was gross 
and unclean, but in every case there have been a purification 
and an illumination which together have transformed all that 
was low and mean to something high and lofty. So distinct 
and definite are these principles as drawn from the revelation - 
itself, considered historically, that they may be called laws. In 
any case we find that every act of revelation has limited itself 
by these laws, or, to put the same thought in other form, Divine 
Wisdom has seen fit to display itself in accordance with these 
principles. So regular and methodical is the operation of these 
laws that they may fairly be said to be as unalterable as the 
laws of nature. Do they exclude the miracle? No, for the 
miracle is not a divine caprice, but an action strictly in accord- 
ance with the law of the Divine Being. Do they exclude 
prophecy? No, for prophecy, as properly understood, is only 
the declaration of the divine laws concerning man and his 
relation to God. Law is found to be supreme. Everything 
becomes clear, and the plan of God working through man and 
in man becomes, from the historical point of view, something so 
beautiful, so symmetrical, so sublime that a new conception of 
God himself comes to the man who thus perceives the laws in 
accordance with which the Deity has worked. 


THE PREVA- 
LENCE OF LAW 


The use of the historical method discloses further that God 
has acted subjectively rather than objectively. The old view | 
made man a machine, God the manipulator of the machine. 
The old view made that which could be seen by the eye or 
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heard by the ear more real than that which is seen and heard 
by the spirit of man. In other words, it placed the material 
above the spiritual. The highest form of divine 
THE WoRK 8U8- -ommunication was that in which God spoke face to 
JECTIVE, NOT 
Oasecrwve face with Moses, that is, in literal words, rather than 
that in which God appealed to the soul of the 
prophet who was to become the agent of the divine work. The 
old view placed God on the outside of everything rather than 
on the inside; represented him as standing off at a distance 
rather than as entering into the very inmost part of life and 
history. This view was really a childish view, the child being 
unable to conceive God as spirit. It was really a pagan view, 
the pagan being unable to think of God as other than an exalted 
man, dealing with men as men deal with each other. The newer 
view, in laying emphasis upon the subjective side, furnishes not 
only a truer but a deeper and broader conception of God. The 
same may be said of the different conception of Jesus which is 
thus obtained. 


There is no one who supposes that the revelation of God is 
other than gradual or progressive; yet many have failed to 
comprehend the full meaning of this proposition. 
THE WoRKA = A progressive revelation implies (1) a revelation 
Deveropmenr Which had a beginning and which in the early 
stages must have been very crude and indefinite 
because of the character of the people for whom it was intended ; 
(2) a revelation which with every age received accretions, new 
light being given to the people when they were able to receive 
it; (3) a revelation which was, for the time being, partial and 
imperfect, indefinite and incomplete; (4) a revelation which 
was, therefore, a growth or development, regular and in accord- 
ance with laws; (5) a revelation which came from within rather 
than from without; subjective rather than objective; (6) a 
revelation, the details of which may be arranged in historical 
order and studied in the order in which they were given; (7) a 
revelation, the historical order of which will be found to be the 
logical order. But now, if God works from the inside rather 
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than from the outside, is it not possible that misconception 
attaches to the phrase “revelation of God to man’’? This 
expression itself has grown out of the view which makes the 
work of God something objective. Is it not better to conceive 
God as working in and through man; every step forward, as a 
new and higher conception on the part of man of the Great 
Spirit which has filled all space and all time, which surrounds 
and envelops man himself, and of which man, created in the 
image of God, is himself a part? As the ages pass, men are 
gradually lifted out of the darkness and obscurity into the light. 
The light has always existed and man has lived in it, but only 
in later times has man himself been able to see and appreciate 
the light in which he has always lived. 


One of the most important points between the Old and the 
New Testaments is this: The Old Testament teaches us What, 
but not How. The New Testament teaches us How, 
as well as What. The people of the Old Testament 
times believed most profoundly in a personal God. 
The thunder was his voice. Lightning was the flash of his 
spear. The earth quaked at his bidding. Pestilence came at 
his word. They were not acquainted with the laws of the 
atmosphere or the laws of geology, or the laws of hygiene. 
They knew God, and they understood that God in these mat- 
ters acted directly. They were right in their conception. These 
things are the work of God. But they were wrong, because of 
their ignorance of the fact that God always acts in accordance 
with laws. The method and the manner of the divine operation 
were not the subject of their thought. In the coming of Jesus 
Christ and in the teaching of the New Testament all this was 
changed. Then, for the first time, man began to know how 
God worked, and every century since the birth of Christianity 
has added something to our knowledge of the divine method of 
work. The discoveries of science in the realm of nature have, 
in these last years, given us a world of information concerning | 
God’s method of work in nature; and the discoveries of histor- 
ical study have revealed to us many things concerning the 


THE OLD AND 
THE NEW 
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working of God’s spirit in humanity. Men stand aghast at the 
discoveries of science and ask each other in bated breath, What 
next? The discoveries of science in the realm of mind, the 
progress that has been made by man in the understanding of 
man himself—these have been no less wonderful and give no 
less promise for the future. Is there, in many quarters, a 
lack of appreciation of these modern discoveries? It is because 
the spirit of the Old Testament rather than that of the New 
prevails; the spirit that is satisfied with answering the question, 
What? rather than the spirit which demands as well an 
answer to the question, How ? 


HEBREW ROCK ALTARS. | 


By Rev. H. B. GREENE, 
Lowell, Mass. 


Tuat Palestine is a land rich in ruins is often remarked, but 
little understood, even by those who have visited there and per- 
haps have taken the journey from Jerusalem to Damascus. The 
itinerary of the tourist and the route of the pilgrim almost 
never lead to the well-preserved ruins of Bible times, or if they 
do, the average dragoman knows nothing of them except that 
they are ruins and the abode of poisonous serpents. So to the 
question of the observant tourist or curious pilgrim the uniform 
answer is given “nothing but ruins.’’ In reality these same 
ruins, whether belonging to Canaanitish, Hebrew, early Chris- 
tian, Moslem or crusading times, are teeming with interest, and 
will yet throw much light upon the sacred page. Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem, and Nazareth are modern cities, while the places 
that witnessed the struggles of the Hebrews and the work of 
Christ lie beneath the surface, buried by the accumulation of 
centuries. Very little of that which is ancient or historic can 
be seen by the visitor. Were it not for the unchanging hills 
about Jerusalem, the stony field of the shepherds about Bethle- 
hem, and the never-failing fountain of the virgin at Nazareth, 
there would be but little in these places to remind one of their 
glorious past. On the other hand, away from these centers the 
great plains are dotted with “tells” that mark former cities, 
and almost every hilltop has its ruins that speak of former 
inhabitants. Judging by these ruins the ancient cities must have 
been far superior to the modern Arab towns. During three 
spring seasons it has been my privilege to wander about all parts 
of the Holy Land in search of health, knowledge, and flowers. 

In these wanderings away from the beaten paths, where the 
lily grows and the wild beasts roam at will, I have seen many 
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objects of interest not mentioned in the guidebooks, among 
them some rock altars that I recently found in the border land 
of Judea. These altars were probably built by the children 
of Israel that upon them they might offer sacrifice to the Most 
High God. The region where these stone altars exist lies 
between Yalo (the ancient Aijalon), and Sara (the ancient Zorah, 
the birthplace of Samson), just at the foot of the Judean moun- 
tains as they merge into the plain of Sharon. From Yalo to 
Sara is six and one-half miles. In passing from one village 
to the other by this part of the ancient path along which the 
ark of the covenant was borne from its captivity in the tem- 
ple of Dagon to its resting place at Kirjath-jearim, one counts 
four dirty Arab villages. 

Yet three thousand years ago, the time of the event referred 
to, there were nine or ten flourishing villages, each with its 
local rock altar. I have examined the ruins of eight such vil- 
lages, and know of others in the same neighborhood, which 
time did not allow me to examine. Until within a few years no 
ancient altars were known to exist in Palestine west of the Jor- 
dan. After twenty-one years of work in the Holy Land the 
Palestine Exploration Society reports that ‘the two cromlechs, 
together with a rude stone monument discovered in the hilly 
country of eastern Judea, are the only old stone monuments 
remaining in western Palestine. As far as I can learn no report 
has ever been made, in an American work, of ancient Hebrew 
altars existing in any part of Palestine. The only two which 
have been reported, and drawings of them given, were described 
in 1886 in Germany. About twelve years ago Rev. T. E. 
Hanauer, then a missionary in Jerusalem, discovered what he 
thought must be an altar, located at the foot of the Sara 
(Zorah) hill. He reported his find to the Palestine Explora- 
tion Society, and Herr B. Schick, an authority upon all that 
pertains to ancient Palestine, visited the spot and took meas- 
urements and drawings of the monument. He considered it a 
Hebrew altar and probably the very one upon which Manoah 
(Judges 13:19), the father of Samson, offered sacrifice to 
Jehovah. Herr Schick visited the ruins of a large village only 
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a mile and one-half from this. altar and there found another of 
which he took drawings. Afterwards he published a full account 
of both in the Zeztschrift des deutschen Paldstina-Vereins. 

I have carefully examined and measured these two altars 
(Figs. 1 and 2), and have discovered six others besides in this 


same border land of Judea. Fig. 2 gives a sketch of the altar at 
Sara, together with a plan of its surface. The altar is a rock eight 
feet in diameter at the base, and eight feet high. With the excep- 
tion of the top it is in a state of nature. The top has been cut a 
little, making two platforms of a foot in width, one platform being 
a foot above the other. This rock was apparently chosen more 
on account of its natural fitness as a table of the Lord than on 
account of its location, for it is a half mile from the village. It 
is now at the foot of the hill upon which the village stands, and 
last spring was surrounded by growing wheat. When I first 
saw it, I approached from the north and came upon it suddenly 
It rose before me like a monument, with every suggestion of 
an altar. If I had not been looking for it, I could not have 
mistaken its use, for its every part told its story. When I 
mounted upon its platform and saw the cup-shaped hollows upon 
its surface, all doubt disappeared. I stood upon the platform of 
an altar dedicated to Jehovah over three thousand years ago. I 
give the plan of the surface The corners, instead of the sides, 
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indicate the points of the compass. In all there are twelve cup- 
shaped hollows, ten on the surface and two below. The one at 
the north corner is cut where the rock slopes off, and is quite by 
itself. The one near the south corner is cut in the platform a foot 
below the top of the altar. I did not measure the hollows but 


should think they were from two inches to eight inches in diam- 
eter. The largest hollows have drains consisting of shallow 
grooves leading into them; they are represented on all the plans 
by lines. ; 

A mile and one-half to the east is a large ruin called Marmeta. 
This must have been a city of a few thousand inhabitants. It is 
here that the second altar described by Herr Schick is to be 
found. I give its two faces (Fig. 3), for the stone seems to have 
had a varied history, and its faces perhaps belong to different 
periods. It is a monolith two and one-half feet square by nine 
feet long. The workmanship, like all the early Hebrew stone 
cutting, is crude. The stone is out of its original place and lies 
upon the side of the hill. Face I is up and has seven cup-shaped 
hollows, five of them connected by a slight drain with the largest. 
Face II is at right angles to the first and now lies towards the 
west. There is one curious feature. Cut into the surface is a 
depression that looks as if it might have been cut for a door to 
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fit in, at one period the stone perhaps being used as a threshold. 
This depression is one and one-half inches deep, eight feet long, 
and fifteen inches wide except at the ends, yet here are cup- 
shaped hollows that correspond with those on other altars, and 
even the drains are preserved. The largest hollow here is nine 


FACE I. FACE II. 
Fi. 3. 


inches in diameter and four inches deep. Upon the surface of 
this face are fourteen hollows, scattered about with no connec- 
tion or order. 

About five miles to the north of Sara I found upon land 
that belongs to the Arab village of Der Eyub another rock altar, 
smaller, but just as clearly an altar as the one first described. 
Below (Fig. 4) is a plan of its surface. The chisel had no part 
in shaping it (Ex. 20:25). It was against the letter of the 
Mosaic law to use any tool in making an altar. This altar was 
in a field covered by growing wheat. It is a part of the lime- 
stone ledge that comes to the surface at that place. It is seven — 
feet long, about three feet wide, and three feet and one-half 
high. The center cup-shaped hollow is large, being nearly a_ 
foot in diameter and ten inches deep, perhaps showing the effect — 
of fire upon it. To the northwest about sixty feet, cut in the 
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same ledge, I found another cup-shaped hollow as seen in the 
plan. 

In the mountains to the east of Der Eyub are the ruins of a 
once flourishing village. Here I found two altars, one appar- 


7% feet long; 3 feet wide; 314 feet high. Center hollow 11 inches in diameter and 
10 inches deep. 

ently worn out with use and abandoned when the new one was 
consecrated. Figure 5 shows the plan of the older altar. 
The rock is an irregular one and does not stand out by itself, 
but is one of several. The hollows are six and nine inches in 
diameter, with a foot for depth. <A few feet to the northwest 
on another rock is another and smaller hollow, but having some 
connection with the main altar. 

Figure 6 gives the surface plan of the second altar in this vil- 
lage. In this case the rock stands out by itself, and on two sides, 
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the north and west, has been cut into shape. It is four feet high, 
with three hollows in its surface, and a fourth below to the east 
in a natural depression in the rock. The largest of these hollows 
is six inches in diameter, all about three inches deep. The 
three on the surface are connected by 
drains. Asin the twoaltars previously 
described, this one has a companion 
hollow to the northwest, in this case 
nineteen feet distant. 

In connection with this altar was a 
building, a floor plan of which I give 
below (Fig. 7), at the same time show- 
ing the position of the cup-shaped 
hollow to the northwest. This build- 
ing was a large one, the rock floor 
being seventeen feet square. The aver- ~ 
age size of dwellings in this village 
was not over twelve feet square. The 


floor was cut out of the rock, 
of which the altar is a part. 
This cutting is always neces- 
sary in a mountain village; for everywhere the rock is present 
and must be cut to form a level upon which to build. In order to 
form a level floor in this building, the rock to the east was cut 
four feet, and forms part of the wall on this side. In this natural 
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wall are two large niches, the largest I found in any village. 
They are two and one-half feet high, with the same depth. At 
the bottom a lip was left to keep whatever was placed within 
from falling upon the floor, while around the top was a groove, 
into which lids once fitted. The rock to the north is of irregular. 


Fic. 8. THE TWO LARGE NICHES INDICATED IN FIG, 7. 


height, but nowhere more than one and one-half feet. The west- 
ern wall as it now exists is cut out of the same rock, and is a foot 
high and a foot wide, with two openings of a foot each. One of 
these openings leads to another floor cut out of the rock ina 
manner similar to the first, but of different size and shape. 
There are three other altars of which I might speak. One is 
not far from the Arab village of Bet Mahsir. Another is near 
the mass of ruins called by the natives S‘affa, an ancient ruin not 
far from Amwas of the Maccabees. These two are in every par- 
ticular much like the altar at Der Eyub. The third altar (Fig. 9) 
deserves just a word. It is at the foot of the hill covered by a 
ruin called Chatula. Unlike the rest, it does not in shape or 
size resemble an altar, being more round than square and only 
two and one-half feet in diameter, with a height of but two feet. 
Yet it has the four cup-shaped hollows, and seems to have been 
a small altar or else part of a large one built of several stones. 
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These are the rock altars. We have noted in regard to them 
that, with the exception of the one at Marmeta, they are all of 
uncut stone, which stones were chosen because nature had fitted 
them to be tables of Jehovah. They are all in the valleys, not 

on high places at the sum- 

Sig mits of hills. Each has upon 

SSS the face of the altar cup- 

vii ~ shaped hollows with drains 

leading into them, these hol- 

lows having the same general 

arrangement in each. Inthe 

case of four, a cup-shaped 

hollow exists some feet to 

the northwest which seems 

to have a close relation to 

the altar. Two altars being 

out of place, it cannot be 

known whether such a hollow 

existed in their cases. In two instances a hollow exists on 

the step, or on what takes the place of the step, of the altar. 

That fire was used upon the altars is not clear unless we except 

the large hollow in the Der Eyub altar, and the large hollows in 

the altar in the mountains to the east of Der Eyub. One altar 
only had a building joining it. 


Fic. 9. 


These being the facts, what are we to conclude in regard to 
them? It seems clear that they are real altars, and since they exist 
in the territory set apart for and occupied by the tribes of Dan 
and Judah, is it not fair to consider them of Hebrew origin? 
Their existence confirms the impressions made by reading the 
Old Testament, that wherever the Hebrew people went, from 
the time of the early patriarchs to long after the return from 
Egypt, they consecrated altars for the worship of Jehovah, 
which altars existed in every village, constituting a sacred spot 
where the finite could commune with the Infinite. Doubtless 
there existed at the same time a central place of sacrifice and 
worship where, near the tabernacle and ark of the covenant, 
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the representatives of the people gathered at the great national 
feasts, and where daily burnt offerings were offered. The fact 
that the altars show almost no effect of fire is not strange, for 
these local altars were used mostly for the pouring out as a sac- 
rifice of the blood of the animals slain. The blood thus poured 
upon the altar would be conducted by the drains into the cup- 
shaped hollows cut for its reception. The blood of all domestic 
animals was considered sacred, and by their law must be offered 
in sacrifice to Jehovah. Saul, after the defeat and pursuit of 
the Philistines from Michmash to Aijalon (1 Sam. 14: 31-35), 
seeing that the people sinned in that the blood of the animals: 
they killed in their hunger was not offered to Jehovah, ordered 
a rock altar set apart on the battlefield that the blood might 
be poured upon it. This altar of Saul was set up within a few 
miles of the ones I have described. This requirement alone 
would account for the presence of an altar in every town. It 
was not until a later time, after the worship had centered in the 
temple at Jerusalem and the sacrifices were offered up on the 
Rock of Moriah, that it became lawful to slay animals for food 
without offering the blood in sacrifice (Deut. 12: 21-24). 

The large hollow in the altar at Der Eyub, together with the 
four large hollows in the first described altar to the east of Der 
Eyub, seem to show the effect of fire upon the stone. Perhaps 
all the altars show the same effect, only in a less degree. We 
know that the amount of fire actually used upon the altar was 
very small, for often the burning was done at the side of the 
altar. A portion of the thick fat of the animal offered was 
often all that was burned upon the altar. The hollow on the 
steps of the two altars spoken of might have been used for the 
wine of the drink offering, which offering was never poured upon 
the face of the altar (Num. 28:7), but on the steps or the 
ground about the altar. I do not know what the hollow to the 
northwest of the altars can be unless it was used as an altar of 
incense. In the temple this altar stood to the west of the great 
altar, as do these. Finally, in regard to the building in connec- 
tion with one of the altars, is it not likely that it was used as a 
feast room? It is certain that the worship did not cease with 
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the offering of sacrifice. A feast often followed, when the 
people ate the principal part of the lamb or ox, if a burnt offer- 
ing, of the corn (meal, or baked bread), wine, and oil, if a meat 
offering. This feast was often enjoyed by the whole village 
(1 Sam. 9:13), and as the private houses were too small to 
accommodate the people it was the custom to build houses near 
the altar for the feasts, and in which to store all things needed 
for the altar service. The building described was probably for 
this purpose. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF THE FIRST EPISTLE OF 
SAINT JOHN. 


By PROFESSOR J. H. BARBOUR, 
Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. 


Apparent lack of orderly arrangement.— Difficulties arising from the 
style of the writer.—(1) Monotony caused by repetition.—(2) Fewness of: 
connecting particles.—(3) Unnoticed synonyms.—(4) Omission of connecting 
links in the chain of thought.—Analysis of the epistle—TIts general 
arrangement and distinct purpose. 


In most of the New Testament epistles the general structure 
and main line of thought are clearly evident. But the first 
epistle of St. John seems like a disjointed series of meditations 
rather than like a letter with a definite purpose and plan. 
And yet the writer tells us that he had a clear purpose in view; 
and that not merely a general one, the increase of mutual joy 
(1:4), but a specific one, to furnish a test whereby the presence 
of the divine life in the soul might be recognized (5:13). The 
gospel is written, he saysto his readers, “that ye may believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye 
may have life ;” the epistle ‘unto you that [already] believe” 
for a further purpose, viz., ‘that ye may know that ye have eternal 
life.” And we ought to hope that in spite of apparent difficulties 
we may find that a pastoral letter so composed has a distinct 
beginning, middle, and end, all bearing upon that purpose. 

But if there be a plan, and a distinct course of thought, it is 
certainly obscured by some peculiarities of the writer’s style 
which constitute very real difficulties. A discussion of these 
may well precede an attempt to set out in brief the argument of 
the epistle. 

1. The first of these difficulties comes from the mental atti- 
tude caused by the apparent repetition in one sentence of what has just 
been said in the sentence preceding. An impression of monotony 
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is produced upon the mind; our intellectual faculties are lulled 
to sleep; the attention is diverted from the slight differences 
of expression to which we must look for the development 
of the thought, and is almost forced to dwell upon the repeated 
words and the similarities of expression. The parallelism 
of Hebrew poetry appears again and again ; the second member 
of the couplet, however, is not a mere repetition of the first. 
We think that the writer has made a complete circle and come 
around to his starting point; we look again and see that the 
ends of the line do not meet, that a Joop has been made, that 
the thought, instead of returning upon itself, has advanced a 
step. The movement of the thought is like a series of loops, or 
a spiral spring, rather than a straight line; where St. Paul is 
like the mountain torrent rushing with leaps and bounds directly 
to its goal, St. John is like the stream meandering in tranquil 
links through the quiet meadows. 

_Examples are countless; one of the best is to be found in 
the very first verses. The repetitions and the advance in thought 
may be thus represented : 

1. (a) That which was from the beginning, 
(6) that which we have heard... . seen... . handled 
(c) concerning the word of life, 
(c) and the life 
(6) was manifested and we have seen 
(d@) and bear witness and declare unto you 
(c) the life, 
(a) the eternal, which was with the Father 
(¢) and was manifested unto us; 
(4) that which we have seen and heard 
(d@) declare we unto you also, 
(e) that ye also may have fellowship with us ; 
yea, and our fellowship ‘is with the Father (a), and with his Son 
Jesus Christ (6). 

Verse 1, it will be seen, brings out the character of the reve- 
lation in Christ; verse 2 recapitulates and adds the thought of 
apostolic testimony; verse 3 recapitulates again and adds the 
purpose of the testimony. 
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2. Asecond difficulty arises from another characteristic of 
Hebrew thought. The Hebrew language is as poor in connect- 
ing particles as the Greek is rich, and the Hebrew poverty appears 
to the fullin this epistle. Where another writer would say “for,” 
“because,” “hence,” “but,” “yet,” St. John often says simply 
“and,” or even omits the conjunction entirely. He puts his 
thoughts side by side, and leaves it to us to determine their relation. 
This, indeed, adds to the suggestiveness of the epistle; for there 
may be more than one link of connection between two ideas, 
and the emphasizing of one by a definite particle might obscure 
another: at the same time this characteristic, taken in connec- 
tion with the one previously mentioned, renders it necessary for 
the mind to keep upon the alert, and to make an active effort, if 
we would not have an effect produced like that of Psalm 119 or 
the Book of Proverbs. Take, for example, 3: 2-6. The inser- 
tion of the needed words would have the effect of discords in 
the midst of a beautiful phrase of music; it would be at the 
expense of both fulness and beauty that we should gain clear- 
ness; and yet we might make insertions somewhat as follows: 
“It is not yet made manifest what we shall be; we know, how- 
ever, that . . . . we shall be like him So then everyone 
that hath this hope . . . . purifieth himself For ye know 
that .... in him is no sin; . . . . consequently, whosoever 
abideth in him sinneth not, and, on the other hand, whosoever 
sinneth hath not seen him... .” 

We may say, then, that the very simplicity of the style, 
showing itself thus in repetition and in asyndeton, constitutes 
the epistle difficult and obscure. Yet a truth found as the 
result of attention and thought is not less valuable, and when 
thus found it is more surely impressed upon the mind. And if, 
owing to the apparent lack of connection, the course of thought 
appears different to different minds, as the history of the inter- 
pretation of this epistle proves, who shall say that the whole 
truth is found in any one exposition, or that the church is not 
the richer for the variety of things, new and old, which instructed 
scribes have brought forth from this treasure of divine teaching ? 

Two other difficulties remain to be mentioned and illustrated. 
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3. Contrasted with the apparent repetitions and the meagerness 
of vocabulary is a less obvious characteristic: the expression of the 
same or similar and related ideas in different words, without any- 
thing to indicate a change of expression or the reason for it. 
The most striking instance begins with the disappearance after 
1:7 of the word ‘ fellowship,” which at its introduction in 
1:3 gives the keynote of the epistle. The purpose of the 
preaching of the word is to bring about “fellowship,” com- 
munion, with God (1: 3), and if we walk in the light we have 
this “fellowship” (1:7). When the idea recurs, however, an 
expression which is even stronger is used: to de or to abide in 
God. The connection of 2:5, 6 with chap. I is missed unless 
this is noted. But both these expressions of ‘fellowship’? and 
“abiding’’ are synonymous with the idea which runs through the 
whole epistle, that of “life,” life which is eternal. The ideas 
are brought together in 2:24, 25: “Ye shall adide in the Son 
and in the Father; and this [abiding] is the promise which he 
promised us, even the /fe eternal.’””’ But we have not reached 
the end of this group of synonyms. “Fellowship” or ‘com- 
munion” with God is sharing the “life” of God; but to share 
the Father’s life is to be his “children” (3:1, 2, 10; 5:2); and 
in relation to one another ‘“‘brothers;”’ and to receive this new 
life is to be “begotten” or “born” of God, a phrase not intro- 
duced until the end of the second chapter (2: 29), but recurring 
3:93 4:73 5:1,18. The recognition of the fact that “brother,” 
“begotten of God,” “child of God” mean precisely the same 
thing helps us to understand the close connection of the pas- 
sage 4:20—-5:2. We need only add the fact that the ‘‘life”’ 
of God which his “children” thus share is the essence of God, 
which is “love” (4:8). 

4. The fourth characteristic which throws light upon the 
sequence of ideas is akin to the third. We have seen how the 
third demands that we recognize synonyms as such, without 
explanation ; this assumes that the mind will recognize the con- 
nection of tsolated links in a chain of ideas nowhere fully drawn 
out, but everywhere implied. For example, I: 3 assumes a 
connection which is not at once obvious between the apostolic 
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“witness” and a resulting ‘‘fellowship.” The whole group of 
ideas to which I allude occurs together, though somewhat unsys- 
tematically, in 4:7—-5:3. I have ventured to draw it out in 

_more systematic form. It describes the progress of love towards 
perfection, and may be entitled 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF Gop’s LIFE IN THE CHURCH. 


(1) Love (4:8)=the (eternal) LirE (1:2) of God=LiGHT 
(1: §; 2:80) 


(2) was manifested in Christ by the INCARNATION (4:9) and 


ATONEMENT (4: 10). 

(3) This was seen by the apostles, who bear wiTNeEss thereof 
234: 14), 

(4) to which we respond by Faitu in Christ as Son of God 
(4:15, 16a), 

(5) and God’s love to us (4: 16; 3:16) becomes the source of 
our LOVE TO HIM (4: IQ). 

(6) We have thus RECEIVED as a gift (3:1) the Love (= life, 
3:14) of God (=are BEGOTTEN of him (4:7; 5:1, 19), 
are CHILDREN OF GOD) ; 

(7) we share his (eternal) life (2: 24b, 25; 5:12) = ABIDE in 
him (4:15, 16) (=have FELLOWSHIP with the Father 
and the Son, 1: 3). 

(8) We LOVE AS BROTHERS (4: 20) all the other children of 
God (5: 1b) (for they share this fellowship, 1: 3); 

(9) such love is shown in works (3: 17)==WALKING (2:6) in 
LIGHT (1:7) (=keeping commandments, 3: 24a; 5:2, 
3); 

(10) and herein is Gop’s LOVE PERFECTED IN US (2:5; 4:12, 
17). 

(This proves that God’s Spirit dwells in us (3:24b; 4:13), and 
thereby further quickens our faith (5: 7).) 

It may be seen then, recurring to 1:3, ‘‘ That which we have 
seen and heard declare we unto you also, that ye also may have 
fellowship with us,” that the links which are there omitted are 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth above; that the witness of the apostles 
results in fellowship because they witness to God’s love, to 
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which we respond by faith, whereby our own love is quickened, 
making us children sharing his likeness, and so in fellowship 
with all our brothers who share this same eternal life of God. 
We see again why, throughout his epistles, St. John lays such - 
stress upon a right faith in Christ as the Son of God. It is 
because that spirit of self-sacrificing love which is essential to a 
right life comes in its fulness from and depends for its growth 
upon our faith in the love of God as manifested in the incarna- 
tion and death of his Son. 


With the preceding considerations in mind the following 
attempt to express briefly the line of thought of the epistle has 
been prepared. The endeavor has been made in each section to 
select from the midst of some repetitions of preceding ideas 
the thought which seems both to be the new one, and at the same 
time to stand in closest relation to the ideas of the sections 
preceding and following. The connection between the different 
sections has been shown, where possible, by combining the ideas 
of several sections in a single sentence. A brief summary of 
the whole is prefixed. 


Susyect.—LoveE; THE COMMUNION OF GoD’s CHILDREN IN THE 
FATHER’S LIFE. 


I. its necessity, for God is unmixed light ; 
II. tts nature, righteousness like Christ’s ; 
III. zts source and result, faith in the incarnation. 


1:1-4 InrRopuctTion.—Faith inthe apostolic witness leads to 
joyous communion with God. 


I. Love 1s A NECESSITY FOR THOSE IN COMMUNION WITH GoD; 
WORLDLINESS AND DENIAL OF THE INCARNATION ARE 
EXCLUDED. 


1: 5-10 We cannot have communion with God, and live in sin; 
yet we are sinners, 

2: 1-6 but we are forgivén through Christ, if we abide in him 
and live as he lived, 
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7-11 
12-17 


18-23 


24-29 


namely, a life of, love, with no trace of its opposite. 
Now that you are forgiven and know the Father, you 
must avoid all worldliness ; 

and, recognizing that those who deny the incarnation 
of the Son lose their hold on the Father, 

maintain the faith through the Holy Spirit, and so 
retain the divine life, in union with the Son and the 
Father. 


II]. Love Invo_tves ACTIVE RIGHTEOUSNESS, WHICH ASSURES US 
OF THE INDWELLING OF THE SPIRIT, WHO TESTIFIES TO THE 
INCARNATION, 


Those who by infused love are made God's children 
grow to maturity through constant self-purifying ; 
such show love in righteous acts, while the unrighteous 
and unloving are of Satan. 

Love is life; it shows itself in acts of self-sacrifice after 
Christ’s pattern, 

and these give confidence towards God because they 
prove the indwelling of his Spirit ; 

while false spirits are known by their denying the incar- 
nation, and being listened to by the world. 


III. Love Sprincs FROM FAITH IN THE INCARNATION, AND ITS 
PRESENCE CONFIRMS THAT FAITH. 


4: 7-13 


14-21 


6-12 


God is love, revealed in Christ, abiding by his Spirit 
in those who love; 

this abiding depends on faith in the incarnation ; it 
involves likeness to Christ and love for all who share 
this life. 

Such love is known to be from God by our keeping his 
commands, which are made easy by the victory of our 
faith. 

The existence of this divine life in the soul of believers 
is God’s testimony to them and to others of the truth 
of the incarnation. 
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EpiLocuE.—Tuis FLows From Gop, SHOWS ITSELF IN 
RIGHTEOUSNESS, LEADS TO INTERCESSION. 


5:13-17 The possession of this life leads to confident interces- 
sion for the erring ; 
18-21 it is proved by an unworldly life of righteousness ; and 
comes from the recognition of God in Christ, who zs 
himself this life. 


Looked at in this way, the arrangement of the epistle resem- 
bles that ofa carefully planned sermon. The first division empha- 
sizes the importance of the subject ; the second develops the main 
practical thought; the third supplies encouragement to action, 
showing whence we gain the needed strength, and the happy 
result which follows,—by faith we increase love, by love we 
strengthen faith. And with this agree the opening words of 
each great division: 1:5, ‘‘This is the message: God is light and 
no darkness at all,”—-you must be wholly on his side; 3:1, “See 
of what sort this love is which the Father has [not showed but ] 
given to us;” 4:7, ‘Ye loved ones, let us love one another.” 

We see, lastly, how the purpose has been fulfilled which 
the writer states in the first words of his epilogue, 5:13, 
“These things have I written that ye may know that ye have 
life.” The divine and eternal life in the soul is the gift of God, 
the gift of his own nature, even.love; the means whereby it 
enters the soul is faith,—faith in the eternal love manifested in 
Christ ; the test and proof of the existence of this life is active nighteous- 
ness, self-sacrificing love for our brothers: “If we love one 
another God abideth in us, and his love is perfected in us; and 
hereby we know that we abide in him and he in us.” 
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DILLMANN ON THE NATURE AND CHARACTER OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT RELIGION. 


By PROFESSOR FRANCIS B, DENIO, D.D., 
Bangor Theological Seminary. 


In the recently. published Old Testament Theology* of Dr. 
Dillmann, pages 25—74 are given to a preparatory discussion of 
the nature and character of the Old Testament religion, of which 
the following is a sketch. 

1. Recognizing that every religion has its fundamental 
thought which is clearly stamped on all its parts, the question is 
raised, What is this fundamental thought in the Old Testament 
religion? The opinion that it is the unity of God is set aside, 
also the idea that it is the divine majesty. The holiness of God 
is the idea sought. It is more fundamental than that of unity, 
or that of majesty. In fact, it is the basis for both these concep- 
tions, and it is the only one of the three ideas which forms an 
ethical basis for the relations between God and man (‘Ye shall 
be holy, for I am holy’). It is also the only conception which 
secures a basis for moral freedom in God, and which permits such 
freedom on the part of man. God in revealing his activity as 
holy and sanctifying, necessitates human freedom. The Old 
Testament religion in giving this idea of holiness which brings 
freedom also secures an historical development of the relation 
between God and man. 

2. From this fundamental idea is derived a multitude of 
views, conceptions, and teachings which are peculiar to this 
religion in contrast with all others, and which came into human 
knowledge only in the course of a long historical development. 

The sharpest contrast appears in the idea of God himself, a 
being not created, not limited by space or time, without form. or 

* Handbuch der Alttestamentlichen Theoiogie, von August Dillmann. Aus dem 
Nachlass des Verfassers. Herausgegeben von Rudolf Kittel. Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 
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image, without multiplicity or limitation, not bound to nature or 
bound by the powers of nature, but rather he is free and the 
master of the entire visible nature. All this gives monotheism. 
The freedom of the visible world and mastery of it, nothing of 
which exists apart from his will, gives a doctrine of creation in 
the full sense, and accident and fate are alike excluded. 

The idea of the divine holiness yields yet greater results, for 
it brings to light the real character of evil in human history as 
being sin. Hence it gives the profoundly ethical view of nature 
and human history as a peculiar characteristic of this religion, 
and as one which formed its inner life. 

The idea of holiness, therefore, hovers before man as the 
standard for his life, and it dominates the relation between God 
and man as an ideal which was to become actual. 

This proper relation between God and man became actual 
through the instrumentality of historic facts. At the outset this 
relation was in the form of law which concerned outward con- 
duct; that is, it existed as legal obligation. It had an educative 
force leading from the recognition of the obligations concerning 
matters in the outward life to those which belonged to the inner 
life. The relation between God and man thus expressed in the 
form of legal obligation was fundamentally ethical, and was, 
therefore, adapted to the entire human race from the beginning. 
In God’s choice to secure human holiness lay the. necessity to 
limit to the nation Israel the historical manifestation of his 
relationship to mankind and to do this by means of a covenant 
in which was a legal element. 

3. The relationship of the Old Testament religion to that of 
the New Testament is close in the most important particulars. 
The fundamental conception of God is the same in both, and the 
law is recognized in both as the expression of his holy will. 
The redemptive aim is the same in both, namely, that of securing 
the holiness of men because God is holy; this goal of the Old 
Testament is to be secured through the power manifested in the 
New Testament. In this likeness the two stages of develop- 
ment have distinct characteristics which must be recognized. 

4. The relation of the Old Testament to heathenism. Every- 
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where in the Old Testament its religion is set in sharp antagonism 
to every form of heathenism with which it comes into contact 
Nowhere in heathenism are the ideas of God set free from the 
ideas of nature in which their deities originated, while in the 
Old Testament God is free from nature and the Creator of it. 
Those religions originated in prehistoric times and are local or 
racial, not ethical; while the Old Testament religion was estab- 
lished by means of definite historical facts (or, it might be 
said, revelations of God) and by definite historical persons, and 
is preéminently ethical. In the nature religions the deep idea 
of moral evil as sin is lacking; it appears as a natural imperfec- 
tion coinciding with natural evil. 

On the other hand, in many secondary points there is simi- 
larity between the Old Testament religion and heathenism, 
where it differs from the New Testament. Among these are the 
limitation of the religion to only one people, the prescriptions 
concerning outer conduct, the modes of worship confined to one 
temple, the sacrificial offerings, the dwelling of the deity in the 
temple. Also are to be noted the allowance of many usages, as 
slavery, polygamy, blood revenge and a crude morality. The 


historical development of the Old Testament religion was a 
steady progress departing more and more from all these sec- 
ondary likenesses to heathenism by virtue of its fundamental 
unlikeness. 


5. How is the origin of the Old Testament religion to be 
explained? It is not possible to explain it as the development 
of the monotheistic conception, whether regarded as a relic of 
primeval revelation derived from Egyptian theology or from 
any other source. The fundamental thought of Mosaic religion 
is more profound than mere monotheism. 

It is not a stage of development intermediate between the 
nature religions and Christianity. Historical evidence fails to 
support this theory, and this theory fails to explain the Old 
Testament conception of the divine holiness. Moreover, the 
development of this conception, becoming most powerful when 
the national life was hastening to its downfall, is not explained 
on the theory of the intermediate character of the religion. 
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Nor can it be explained as the result of the religious tend- 
encies in the race of Israel. The history of the race shows 
that neither the Semites in general, nor Israel in particular, had 
any natural tendencies toward monotheism, to say nothing of 
ethical monotheism. 

The conclusion is that another factor must be added in order 
to explain the facts, and that is revelation, the.historical self- 
attestation of God. 

6. How are we to think of the beginning and course of reve- 
lation? This revelation was special and for the establishment of 
religion. Religion is not knowledge, but it presupposes ideas of 
God more or less clear, and these ideas, when trustworthy, come 
from the direct influence of God. Revelation is essentially for 
founding and organizing religion. All religion rests upon the 
fact that God takes hold of the human soul—upon a revelation 
in the wide sense; not alone in the biblical religions, but also in 
heathen religions so far as there was real religiousness in them. 
The task of revelation is nothing else than to bring religion into 
existence. The object and contents of revelation concern only 
God, divine things, divine truths, and the relation of God and man. 

The experience of God manifesting himself to man is a pre- 
supposition of the formation of an idea of God. This forma- 
tion of the idea of God is a long historical process, a series 
of phenomena through which something became manifest con- 
cerning God, and belongs to high antiquity. Revelation is not 
itself an end, it is a means to an end, namely, the establishment 
of religion; it comes to men prepared to receive it, and at 
periods for which providential preparation had been made. 

The signs or marks by which revelation is to be known are: 
(1) It is for founding religion and is something new at least to 
him who receives it. (2) It is developed historically, disclos- 
ing first of all and in individual instances what in that given 
instance is the divine will, the necessary divine truth. (3) It is 
peculiar to antiquity. (4) It is brought about by the instru- 
mentality of particular men, and by acts of revelation on God’s 
part. (5) It gives knowledge which is actually new, and oper- 
ates with divine authority, convincingly and imperatively pro- 
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ducing immediate certainty and a firm conviction on the part of 
him who receives it, such as can never come from speculation, 
and which experience alone produces by operating on the human 
spirit with purifying and exalting power. The three latter signs 
are the chief tests whether the revelations actually have a 
higher source; the others must be used for putting to test that 
which is given in experience. 

7. Why did this revelation come to fruitage in Israel alone? 
Heathenism is not wholly bereft of revelation of God, but its 
revelation did not go on to completion as in Israel. There is no 
standing still in human relations with God. If there be no prog: 
ress then there is depravation by reason of failure to struggle 
for the mastery of the tendencies to error. In this sense there 
was a primeval revelation if it be understood to mean a stage of 
development preceding the sinking. 

In Israel, on the other hand, there was a development from 
incompleteness toward completeness ; away from error and per- 
version toward the right and perfect. A people was selected 
long after the careers of the civilized races of antiquity had 
begun, within the light of history, a race of nomads simple in 
faith and life. By wonderful deeds of God they were torn loose 
from a great civilized race; under the leading of a great man 
who had received divine revelations, and of religious heroes, 
under the impulse of manifold providences, and by the use of 
the means of revelation and by the fruits of revelation their 
history was made unique and diverse from that of the nations. 

The progress of this religious life was such as to prepare for 
Christianity which became its matured fruit, the universal reli- 
gion for which the Old Testament religion was the preparation, 
and which is the proof of the sanctifying power of the Old 
Testament religion itself. 

If this sketch is not too imperfect, it hints plainly the uncom- 
mon value of the full discussion, and should tempt those who 
can to read it for themselves. It is to be hoped that the entire 
volume will be translated, and that at no late day. Any need- 
less delay will be a loss to those readers who must wait until it 
can appear in English. 
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THE FORESHADOWINGS OF THE CHRIST. VI. 


By GEORGE S. GOODSPEED, 
The University of Chicago. 


VII. FORESHADOWINGS FROM THE TIME OF THE BABYLONIAN EXILE. 
The Exile.— History.— Outward events and environment.— Spiritual 


progress in the Exile—- Three Periods.— Hopes for the future.— Return.— 
The New Community.— Foreshadowings.— The “Servant.” 


I. THE HISTORY OF THE EXILE. 


The time of the exile was coincident with one of the most decisive 
and critical epochs of the world’s history. It was also the period in 
which the people of Israel passed through a great spiritual revolution. 
Its duration is somewhat indefinite. There was a gradual dispersion 
o the Hebrew people, beginning from the last years of the northern 
kingdom. It is evident that the Hebrews found refuge during the 
troubled times of the last century of the state in all parts of the 
oriental world, upon the western seacoast and-the islands, in Egypt, 
in northern Syria, in Mesopotamia, and in the lower Euphrates valley. 


‘It is usual to regard the exiles as those who were removed to Baby- 


lonia by Nebuchadrezzar and to accept the prophetic number of 
seventy years as the time of their sojourn there. But it is impossible 
to settle upon any one event in the history of the time from which 
seventy years can be counted to a second definite event closing 
the exile, and it has been estimated that there were at least six differ- 
ent deportations of sections of the Jewish people into the region of 
Babylonia. We purpose, therefore, as introductory to the study of the 
foreshadowings of this period, to hasten rapidly over the history of the 
age of the Jewish exile in its larger scope. 

1. Zhe last days of Judah The transfer of the kingdom of Judah 
from Egypt to Babylon consequent upon the defeat of Necho at ‘the 
battle of Carchemish, B. C. 604, seems to have been the occasion of a 
deportation which is mentioned in Dan. 1:1. Jehoiakim remained 
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faithful to Nebuchadrezzar for some years, but in 598 he rebelled at 
the instigation of Egypt. The rebellion was promptly suppressed 
and the offenders punished, though Jehoiakim probably died before 
Nebuchadrezzar or his army reached the city of Jerusalem. His son 
Jehoiakin had to suffer the penalty in his stead, and with him, in 597, 
the best of the citizens were carried to Babylonia and there settled. 
Among them was the prophet Ezekiel. Nebuchadrezzar placed upon 
the throne Zedekiah, whom he expected to prove faithful. Once in 
_the course of his reign Zedekiah must needs go to Babylon to assure 
the king of his fidelity, but finally the pressure became too great for 
him, and in 587 he seems to have revolted. This time the people rec- 
ognized the desperate character of their situation and defended the 
city with great obstinacy for some months, but at last in 586 it was 
captured, the walls and temple demolished, the city fired, and the 
great mass of the inhabitants removed to Babylonia. Jeremiah, who 
had expected this condition of things and predicted it, chose to remain 
with the lowest class of the population forthe purpose of preserving, 
if possible, the continuity of the national life. But the Israelite prince, 
Gedaliah, placed in authority by the Chaldzans, was murdered by a 
fanatic or a freebooter, and those who were left in authority, fearing 
the consequences, fled to Egypt, carrying Jeremiah with them. 

2. The new Babylonian, or Chaldean, Empire -—The deported Jews 
found themselves planted in the great center of the world’s life and 
under the control of a ruler, than whom in all preceding history none 
was greater. The task which lay before Nebuchadrezzar was one of 
restoration and consolidation, and he performed it with vigor and suc- 
cess. Babylonia, as the prize between the contending Assyrians and 
Chaldeans, had suffered terribly. Its capital had been utterly destroyed 
by one Assyrian conqueror, rebuilt by another, and was the center of 
a great revolt under the last great Assyrian king Asshurbanipal. 
Nebuchadrezzar’s work, as his inscriptions indicate, was devoted to the 
rebuilding of the ruined city and the restoration of trade and agricul- 
ture throughout his land. It is not unlikely that the Jews were trans- 
ported to the very heart of his dominions in order that they might 
occupy depopulated lands and assist in carrying out the king’s policy. 
As the representative of a new dynasty, and of the victory of a new 
people, the Chaldzans, over the ancient Semitic Babylonians, it was 
also the purpose of Nebuchadrezzar to consolidate the two peoples into 
one nation. To this end he seems to have devoted himself to the 
propagation of a special form of religious faith, viz., the worship of 
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the city god of Babylon, Marduk, and expressions in his inscription 
concerning this deity in their fervor and devotion have reminded 
scholars of the Hebrew psalms. During his long reign it is probable 
that the commerce and trade of Babylonia reached their highest point, 
and the fame of the great king as a builder, an administrator, aud a 
warrior extended into all the earth. 

But there were two difficulties in the way of the accomplishment of 
his purpose. His successors were unequal to the task of carrying out 
his policy, and at his death the amalgamation of the two peoples was 
not sufficiently strong to endure. Intrigues and murders character- 
ized the few years that followed him, while in the person of the last 
king of the empire, Nabonidus, the Semitic Babylonian element appears 
again to have laid hold of the reins of government. But besides this 
internal weakness a more threatening difficulty was apparent from 
without. The Median kingdom, which had united with the Babylo- 
nian in the overthrow of Assyria, and had received as its portion of the 
spoils the lands to the north and east of the Tigris, had gained new 
life, and was pushing on in every direction to conquest under the rule 
of the young and energetic Persian Cyrus. The conflict could not be 
long delayed. The other world powers, Lydia, Sparta, Egypt, and 
Babylon, allied themselves against him in vain. Lydia was the first to 
fall. Then followed Babylon, which in 538 opened its gates to the con- 
queror. The old Semitic empires disappear; a new race, the Aryan, 
takes up the reins of government, and a new era in the world’s history 
begins. 

All these wonderful changes took place while the Jews were settled 
in Babylonia, and culminated in that very land. One of the very first 
events which followed the conquest of Cyrus was the promulgation of 
the decree by which the Jews were permitted to return to their old 
home. 

3. The inner history of the extles— What were the Jews thinking 
and doing during these eventful years passed by them among the 
rivers of Babylon? This is a most important question ; but the answer 
to it is equally difficult. Our only source of direct knowledge comes 
from the historical records of the Jews which illumine the beginning 
and the end of the period. They tell us of the destruction and the 
deportation, they tell us of the return, but except for one or two facts 
there is silence concerning the life of the exiles between these points. 

But there are records of what prophets taught them during these 
years, and from these we may infer with a reasonable degree of success 
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the course of their life. The two great unquestionably historic figures 
are Jeremiah and Ezekiel. Jeremiah’s later life during those sad years 
of Zedekiah’s reign and the entire active career of Ezekiel were spent 
in what we may call the period of the exile. Jeremiah, however, 
devoted himself primarily to the people of Jerusalem. Only once 
does he seem to have concerned himself with the affairs of the exiles. 
Ezekiel is preéminently the prophet of the exile. 

Chapters 40—66 of the Book of Isaiah, whether we hold that it is the 
production of Isaiah of Jerusalem or of an unknown second Isaiah of 
the exile, deal with the condition and prospects of Israel in exile, and 
thus throw light upon their thoughts and condition. Songs from the 
Psalter are ascribed to this period and illustrate its character. The 
most difficult problem in this connection is to determine the use to be 
made of the Book of Daniel. There is a general consensus of opinion 
that the book in its present form belongs to a much later period, and 
that the narratives of the first six chapters and the prophecies of the 
rest of the book bear the stamp of a writer addressing Israel suffering 
from the cruelties of Antiochus IV. But it seems reasonable to hold 
that the experiences of Daniel and his companions were in essential 
harmony with the traditions which rooted in the exilic period, and may 
be employed, therefore, in a general way to elucidate and confirm the 
undoubted utterances and experiences of the exiled people. 

Gathering together all this information and analyzing it, we may 
distinguish several periods in the spiritual history of the exiles. (1) 
Those who were deported in 597 cherished in their captivity the con- 
fident expectation that they would soon return. It was a false hope 
against which Ezekiel preached with all his might, though in vain, 
until the actual overthrow of Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar in 586 
confirmed his teaching, destroyed the false confidence, and reduced 
the people to utter despair. (2) After the first shock of grief was over 
they were the more ready to listen to the demand of the prophet for 
repentance, and we have much evidence going to show that the middle 
period of the exile was atime of profound repentance among them. 
It is to this repentant and chastened community that Ezekiel preached 
in his later period, and for them he unrolled the vivid and detailed 
panorama of the restored nation andtemple. The echo of the proph- . 
et’s preaching during these years is heard in those elegies which 
make up the pathetic Book of Lamentations. But Ezekiel’s voice is - 
hushed while Nebuchadrezzar still reigns, and while the yoke of Chal- 
dean authority still presses. For ten years longer there is no light. 
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The promises remain unfulfilled. (3) What wonder that the commu- 
nity again begins to despair, that many fall away, and emphasize their 
apostasy by the persecution of those who remain faithful. Nebuchad- 
rezzar dies, and the troubles of the following years and the appearance 
of Cyrus bring matters to a climax. The apostates are yet more bitter, 
the Babylonian yoke more severe, but also the faithful hope anew and 
look for speedy release. Unable to understand altogether the meaning 
of Jehovah’s permitting them to suffer, they yet endure, cheered and 
enlightened by the message that has been preserved for us in the sec- 
ond part of Isaiah. At last the hour comes and they are free to 
realize their hopes. They rejoice in the fulfilment of Jehovah’s prom- 
ises to his servant and prepare for the homeward journey. 


II. OUTLOOKS FOR THE FUTURE. 


The material in the writings of this period which might justly be laid 
under contribution in the discussion of the Foreshadowings is so con- 
siderable and important that it cannot be successfully considered in a 
few pages. It will be necessary, therefore, to select the most salient 
points and endeavor to group about them that which, though worthy 
of special consideration, must be regarded as subordinate. Much will 
be left for the student to work out for himself. 

1. The return and restoration— One might almost say that the 
predominant note struck by the writings of this time is the expectation 
of return to the old land and the restoration of the old institutions. 
Earlier prophets had already promised it. The voices of this time 
repeat with renewed emphasis the joyful message (Ezek. 11:17; 36:24; 
Isa. 43:5; 45:13; 61:4). 

In Isaiah 40—66, where this return is as it were at the door, the most 
vivid pictures are given of the homeward march. As they pass through 
the desert, Jehovah leading them, springs of water appear to refresh 
them ; verdure starts up on every side. The stunted growth is trans- 
formed into the splendid forest, and with rejoicings upon their lips 
they move onward into the promised land (Isa. 40: 3-5, 10; 41:15- 
20; 48:20, 21; 49: 6-13; 51:9-11; 52: 1-12). 

A typical passage of restoration is that of Ezekiel 34: 11-31. 
Jehovah is the good shepherd who seeks the lost sheep, who divides 
between the true and the false, who brings the flock back to its old 
pasture. The land becomes fruitful once more, the inhabitants live 
independent of all surrounding peoples, in security. The form of 
government is the old kingdom. At its head is placed a prince of the 
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line of David or one reproducing his character and activity. In 
Ezekiel 37 : 15-28 Israel is to return as well as Judah. There is to be 
but one kingdom under the old Davidic king. Compare also the par- 
able of the cedar twig (Ezek. 17 : 22-24). 

A central thought in all this is the re-establishment of the worship 
of Jehovah in the temple. The exiles did not know how to worship 
God aright after the destruction of his temple and their removal from 
Zion. The ancient idea was still strong with them that Jehovah, the 
nation’s God, could not be rightly served after the destruction of his 
nation and the removal of his people from their homes. So they 
ardently longed for restoration on this account, that they might prop- 
erly render to him that service which was his due in the way which he 
had appointed. Ezekiel and the second Isaiah refer again and again 
to this, and Ezekiel especially has devoted his last chapters to an 
imaginary picture of the restored temple and its worship, about which 
the new community is gathered (Ezek. 20:40; 40—48; Isa. 44:28; 
§6:73 8,82). 

2. The new community.—The nation has perished. How shall it be 
revived and be prepared for its return and restoration? This was the 
great problem of the exilic prophets. The vision that they beheld was 
as strange as it was splendid. Reference has already been made to the 
development of Isaiah’s thought of the “ remnant” by Jeremiah. Jehovah 
would write his statutes upon their hearts. The new nation would 
spontaneously obey Jehovah’s will. Ezekiel goes a step farther. With 
him the implied individualism of Jeremiah becomes explicit. Jehovah 
deals with every man according to his deeds (Ezek. 3: 16-21; 18: 1-32; 
33: 10-20). Thus the community which is built up under his inspira- 
tion is composed of individuals who enter into personal relation with 
Jehovah and are united together by being united tohim. And for 
such a community as this Jehovah promises to remove the unresponsive 
stony heart and to supply the heart of flesh, inspired with his spirit. 
With them is an everlasting covenant made and Jehovah takes up his 
abode with them (Ezek. 36 : 25-27; 11:19, 20; 37:26, 27). 

This body of the faithful assumes in the eyes of the second Isaiah 
a position of wonderful dignity. Its title with him is ‘the Servant” 
(41:8; 44:1; 49:3). To it a lofty mission is assigned, that of teaching 
to all nations the knowledge and service of the true God (42 : 1-7; 49: 
6). In wonderful imagery he pictures the nations coming with their 
gifts, yielding up their treasure, offering their services in behalf of 
Jehovah’s servant (43:33 44:53 45:14; 49:22, 23; 52:15). 
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But the servant is not without his trials also. There was an israel, 
a “Servant,” which was slow to accept Jehovah’s way, which was 
despairing and hopeless under its accumulated misfortunes, as well as a 
“Servant” that accepted in faith and hope the will of its God and 
sought to obey him in the darkness as well as in the light. How shall 
the prophet explain the misery and torture of the exile life with its 
separation from Jehovah, with its despair, its suffering occasioned by 
the pride of the captor and the arrogance of the apostate (Isa. 50: 5, 
6; 51: 17-23; 48:1-1t)? For there was still another Israel besides 
the “‘Servant”—a false Israel, who had departed from Jehovah and 
accepted the idols. These were the more willing to prove their fidelity 
to their new gods by persecution of the faithful servants of him whom 
they deserted. To this faithful, suffering community the prophet 
explains the meaning of their condition, and holds forth a sublime 
prospect of their future. As they are the messengers of Jehovah to 
reveal his character to those who are about them, so their sufferings 
patiently endured are to be a means whereby Jehovah’s name shall be 
exalted and Jehovah’s character vindicated. They are punished on behalf 
of others. That which is inflicted upon them is what should be borne 
by their enemies. But out of their sufferings and by means of them 
they, too, shall rise to a more glorious future. They will be vindicated, 
and Jehovah shall highly exalt them. This will become clear, indeed, 
only later to those who have been redeemed through the obscure and 
suffering “Servant.” They will understand it and wonder and glorify 
him (Isa. 52: 13—53:12; Ps. 22). 

Such was the ideal community which before the inspired vision of 
the exiled prophets appeared as the consummation of Jehovah’s grace. 
As has been suggested, its character is above all else spiritual. A new 
heart has been bestowed upon it. Jehovah’s spirit dwells with it. It is 
free from evil doing. Idolatry has disappeared from it. Jehovah 
alone is its God. The realization of this community brings with it so 
wondrous a transformation of life that the prophet can picture it only 
as the advent of a new heaven and anew earth (Isa. 65 : 17-25). 


Ill. THE FORESHADOWINGS. 


These points should suggest some definite Messianic applications 
and determinations. 

1. We cannot help noticing the combination of high spiritual 
anticipations with Jocal and temporal expectations. The prophet who 
saw the ideal Israel as endowed with a new heart and inspired with 
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Jehovah’s spirit looks for an immediate restoration, the rebuilding of 
the temple, and the revival of the ritual worship in a purified and more 
highly developed form. How strange! How incomprehensible, 
indeed, unless one looks at it from the historical point of view! Then 
it is clear how, in view of the concurrent testimony of the prophets of 
old to this outcome, the seer, hampered by the exilic environment, 
must needs behold these large truths in their temporal form. Unfor- 
tunately, one is almost tempted to say, it was this narrow and material 
view which dominated the succeeding ages, which turned the whole 
current of Jewish life into formalism and ritualism, and blinded the 
spiritual vision of the generations that followed, even to the present 
day, when interpreters would fain turn what is concerned with the 
husk, the temporary form, of the revelation into symbolical and fan- 
tastic pictures of what is still to come. 

2. The prophecy of this age and its outlooks into the future 
caught in large, vague outline a vision of the era of grace. Already, 
indeed, earlier prophets had here and there touched upon it — Hosea 
in his matchless pictures of divine love, Isaiah, in his message of deliv- 
erance in the midst of disaster, Jeremiah, preéminently, with his insight 
into Jehovah’s relation to the individual soul and his assurance of the 
divine forgiveness. But now, as never before, are these thoughts con- 
ceived and these hopes entertained in clear and definite forms, and 
developed into articles of faith. This may be said to be one of the 
especial elements in Ezekiel’s vision. It is the secret of his delinea- 
tion of Jehovah, who by some students is thought to have been pre- 
sented by the prophet as utterly separate from man, as a despot, car- 
rying out with unyielding rigor his self-centered purposes. They fail 
to grasp, however, that these elements of Jehovah’s character only 
reflect all the more clearly that which lies beneath them, viz., the 
supreme purpose of this mighty and incomparable Jehovah to bestow 
salvation of his own free grace upon his people. ‘That ye may know 
that I am Jehovah,” the refrain which sounds so monotonously through 
the prophet’s messages, is the motto of the new dispensation, in which 
Jehovah will save even to the uttermost, raising his people from the 
dead and bestowing upon them the Divine Spirit. Likewise the 
prophet brings the whole history of Israel’s past under contribution to 
illustrate and emphasize the same splendid assurance. And this mani- 
festation of grace is unspeakably wondrous in its achievements. It 
transforms human life. It brings the individual into immediate spir- 
itual relation to God. It purifies and hallows his character. With such 
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logical insight is this thought developed that Davidson’s words are 
not too strong when he says that such a passage as Ezek. 36: 24-29 
“reads like a fragment of a Pauline epistle.” 

The same thoughts are suggested from a different point of view in 
the second Isaiah. To the crushed and ruined exiles comes the voice 
of the herald proclaiming the advent of Jehovah who is to lead them 
on, sustaining them by his strength, inspiring and guiding them by 
his spirit, purifying them by his presence, who is the High and Holy 
One, sending them forth thus redeemed, to be in their turn the heralds 
of his advent to the nations. 

3. The supreme Messianic foreshadowing of this age considered 
in its more definite aspect is the idea of the holy community depicted 
by these prophets. It cannot but be observed by any student who 
examines with unprepossessed judgment these prophetic utterances that 
there is a lack of definite reference to a personal Messiah, or at least a 
want of emphasis upon such a thought. David is mentioned once or 
twice; a parable or so like that of the cedar twig is given. But in the 
place of the individual appears the community. ‘The very fact that 
these exilic prophets conceived of a religious body separate from 
national life, united by an individual relation to Jehovah, is a remark- 
able prefiguring of the Church. The various details which gather 
about this conception are equally striking. Earlier prophets, indeed, 
had already looked forward to the restored nation as the religious 
center of the world. But while the same thoughts appear here also, 
yet in the conception of the “Servant” by the second Isaiah a great 
step forward was taken, in that Israel-now goes forth to the nations 
with its message of Jehovah. It becomes a prophet, preaching the mes- 
sage of righteousness and obedience to the holy God in all the earth. 

A remarkable turn, also, is given in representing this same com- 
munity of the faithful as a victim slain on behalf of sinners. It is the 
culmination of the priestly and the ritual conceptions of the past, but 
wonderfully transformed, so that Israel is not merely a priestly nation 
mediating on behalf of men, but offering itself as the acceptable and 
potent sacrifice. And asa result of its work in both these directions 
it is glorified and exalted beyond all expectation and imagination. 

Who can fail to be impressed with the foreshadowing in these pro- 
phetic ideals? And they have been conceived under forms of speech 
so individualistic that, though the author may not have meant it, they 
have been in the consciousness of the faithful and devout in all ages 
centered upon him, who is above all others the ‘Servant of Jehovah.” 
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Lnductive Studies in the Acts. 


By CLYDE W. VoTaw, 
The University of Chicago. 


THE PRIMITIVE ERA OF CHRISTIANITY. 


AS RECORDED IN THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
30-63 A. D. 


Sec. 12. PETER RETAUGHT THE FREEDOM OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY FROM JUDAISM. 


Acts 10: 1-48. About 40 A.D. Joppa, Czesarea. 


I. Stupy OF THE Facts. 


Let the following subclassification of the material in this section be 
verified, corrected, or improved : 

Par. 1. 10: 1-8, The Divine Communication to Cornelius. 

Par. 2. 10:9-16, The Divine Communication to Peter. 

Par. 3. 10: 17—23a, Peter and the Messengers of Cornelius. 

Par. 4. 10:23b—33, Peter’s Mission to Cesarea. ; 

Par. 5. 10: 34-43, Peter’s Address to Cornelius and his Friends. 

Par. 6. 10:44-48, Gentiles Received as such into Christian Fel- 

lowship. 

1. Prepare a brief abstract of the material contained in this section, 
noting the chief facts and recounting them in your own language. 

2. Write out a careful paraphrase of Peter’s address (vss. 34-43), 
reproducing as exactly as possible the thought and the spirit of the 
text. 

II. Topics FoR INVESTIGATION. 


1. Cornelius and his vision— Locate Cesarea upon the map, and 
learn something about the city as it was at that time. Ascertain 
what can be known about Cornelius, as to his nationality, his official 
position, and the occasion of his residence in Czsarea. Look up 
other New Testament references to centurions. What information is 
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given as to his character and religious life (cf vss. 2, 22)? Explain 
vs. 4, last clause (cf. vs. 31). What was his relation to the religion of 
the Jews? Were such as he peculiarly prepared for receiving the gos- 
pel? Was Cornelius somewhat acquainted with the facts of Christ’s 
life (cf vss. 37, 38)? State the circumstances under which the vision 
was given to Cornelius. What was the substance of the vision ? What 
was the nature of it? What was the purpose of it? Why was asuper- 
natural communication necessary in this instance ? Compare with each 
other the four accounts of this vision (10: 3-6, 22, 30-33; 11: 13, 14), 
noting and explaining any divergences in the reports. Why does the 
narrator dwell at so much length, and with so much repetition, upon 
this incident ? 

2. The revelation to Peter—What were the circumstances under 
which Peter also received a divine communication? Note the oriental 
customs alluded to in vs. g, last clause. ‘Compare the account of this 
in 10:9-16 with that given in 11: 5-10, explaining the variations. 
What was the difference between a trance (vs. 10, e&stasis) and a vision 
(vs. 3, horama)? Consider how this special manifestation to Peter cor- 
responds to and complements that given Cornelius. What was the 
substance of Peter’s trance? Note that it attaches to Peter’s natural 
condition of hunger. Why must Peter be taught this truth of the 
universal and spiritual nature of the gospel in this special way? When 
did the meaning of the revelation become clear to him? Before the 
trance, what was Peter’s position regarding the clean and the unclean, 
and why (cf. Lev. 11; Deut. 14; Dan. 1: 8-12)? When did this cere- 
monial legislation arise among the Jews? What was the purpose of 
such distinctions and restrictions? “What had been Jesus’ teaching 
regarding them (cf. Mark 7:1-10)? Why was the whole system super- 
seded by Christianity? Compare Paul’s teaching upon this matter 
(cf. Rom. 2: 28, 29; 14:14). How was it possible for the apostles, and 
for the most part the disciples, to fail so completely in apprehending 
Jesus’ emphatic and clear condemnation of Jewish ceremonialism ? 

3. Peter's address to Cornelius and his friends.— Consider the fol- 
lowing analysis of Peter’s speech: @) a declaration that Christianity 
is for all who will; 4) an appeal for its acceptance by preaching Jesus, 
as to his person, his work, his death, his resurrection, and his exalta- 
tion; ¢) a prophetical substantiation of this; d) an announcement of 
redemption and forgiveness of sins through Christ. Should it be 
inferred from 10: 44; 11:15 that Peter was interrupted in his speech 
by the coming of the Spirit upon them, so that he did not finish what 
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he had intended to say? Compare Peter’s address on this occasion 
with those previously recorded of him (cf. 2: 14-36; 3: 12-26; 4: 8-12; 
5: 29-32), and observe what is peculiar to this address. Consider care- 
fully all of Peter’s statements about Jesus in his words to Cornelius. 
What is Peter’s teaching in vss. 34, 35 concerning the relation of the 
devout and good Gentiles to God—that they are acceptable without 
becoming Christians, or that they are peculiarly ready for Christianity 
(cf. Rom. 10: 12, 13)? How does vs. 43 stand in doctrinal relation 
with vss. 34, 35? Observe how Peter adapts his argument to his 
hearers, subordinating the argument from Jewish prophecy because 
those to whom he spoke were Gentiles. 

4. The Gentile Pentecost.—Observe that Peter in 11:17 regards this 
impartation of the Holy Spirit to the Gentiles as parallel with that of 
Pentecost to the Jews (Acts 2). Compare the two events as to time, 
circumstances, phenomena, and importance. Why in this case did the 
Spirit baptism precede the water baptism? Did the latter indicate the 
acceptance of these Gentile converts into the Christian fellowship of 
the disciples, while the former indicated their acceptance by God ? 
Why were they not baptized into the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost (vs. 
48, cf. Matt. 28:19)? Previous to this Cornelius event, what was the 
conception of the apostles as to the salvation of the Gentiles? How 
was this different from Christ’s conception, and why? How came it 
that this tremendous truth of the gospel was not developed and 
enforced by Christ himself, but was left for the primitive Christians to 
realize? Was the question of admitting Gentiles directly into Chris- 
tianity without conformity to Judaism faced by Peter for the first time 
at Cesarea? Why was Peter divinely chosen to decide this important 
matter? What light had already been thrown upon the problem by the ~ 
preaching of Stephen? Explain how a step in this direction had 
already been taken by the apostles in their recognition of the Samar- 
itan Christians. 


III. OBSERVATIONS AND TEACHINGS. 


1. Organization—Up to this point all the disciples had been 
Jews either by birth or by adoption; now, in the case of Cornelius 
and his friends, Gentiles were admitted as such into Christian fellow- 
ship. 

2. Environment.—Cornelius was one of a large class of Gentiles 
who, disgusted with their national pagan religions, had accepted the 
spiritual religion of the Jews as worthier and more satisfactory ; yet he 
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and his class were anxious for some form of religion still better, as 
their interest in Christianity attested. 

3. Institutions — The observance of the Jewish ceremonial law was 
a feature of the life of most of the Christians, though it may be inferred 
that the followers of Stephen were free from it.—The new Gentile con- 
verts were baptized in the name of Jesus Christ. 

4. Belief and teaching.— Previous to the Cornelius event all of the 
apostles and the great body of disciples held that, while the gospel was 
also for and should be preached to the Gentiles, nevertheless they could 
become Christians only after they had become Jews by submitting to 
the rite of circumcision and conforming to Jewish customs in general.— 
This was not Jesus’ teaching, and Stephen had attacked its externalism ; 
by Peter’s experience with Cornelius he was led to see and acknowledge 
that the gospel was universal and spiritual. 

5. Daily life—Peter was accompanied upon this occasion by six 
Jewish Christians from Joppa who acted as witnesses, advisers, and 
assistants in this critical experience. 

6. Divine guidance-—The Holy Spirit was imparted to the Gentile 
converts with much the same circumstance and impressiveness as to the 
Jewish converts on the day of Pentecost.—The time had come, in God’s 
providence, for an expansion of the gospel which would embrace both 
Jews and Gentiles, and on an equal footing.—Peter was inspired to 
declare that Christianity was for all, independently of Judaism, and he 
preached Jesus in the essential aspects of his person and work. 

Literature.—Upon this section see the commentaries on Acts, especially those of 
GLOAG, HACKETT, MEYER, and the CAMBRIDGE BIBLE. Also NEANDER, Planting 
and Training of the Christian Church, Vol. I, pp. 66-76; Vol. II, pp. 81-87; FARRAR, 
Life and Work of St. Paul, chap. 15; CONYBEARE AND Howsov, Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul, chap. 4; STIFLER, Introduction to the Book of Acts, sec. ix; WEIZSACKER, 


Apostolic Age of the Christian Church, Vol. I, pp. 103-104; BIBLE DicTIoNaRy, 
articles Czsarea, Centurion, Cornelius, House, Peter, Unclean Meats, Vision. 


Sec. 13. CONCURRENCE OF THE JERUSALEM CHRISTIANS 
IN PETER’S ACTION. 


Acts 11: 1-18. About go A. D. Jerusalem. 
I. Stupy OF THE FACTs. 


Let the following subclassification of the material in this section be 
verified, corrected, or improved : 


Par. 1. 11: 1-3, Peter Called to Account by the Jerusalem Christians. 
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Par. 2. 11: 4-17, His Report and Defense of his. Reception of Cor- 
nelius. 
Par. 3. 11:18, Concurrence of Jerusalem Christians in Peter’s Action. 


Prepare a brief abstract of the material contained in this section. 
II. Topics FOR INVESTIGATION. 


1. The self-justification of Peter —Was Peter summoned to Jerusalem 
to explain his action, or was his return simply awaited? Trace upon 
the map the route which Peter would probably take in returning from 
Czesarea to Jerusalem. In view of Peter’s patient, painstaking presen- 
tation of the matter, what importance did he consider it to have ?_ Was 
his simple narration of his divinely arranged experience the best cal- 
culated to carry conviction and acceptance of the newly developed 
truth? - How was he supported by the six Joppa witnesses who had 


been at Czsarea, and were now present at Jerusalem (vs. 12, cf. 10: 23)? 


Compare carefully the account in vss. 5—14 with the parallel account in 
chap. 10, explaining such variations as appear. Consider Peter’s 
syllogistic argument in vss. 16, 17: @) the disciples of Jesus were to 
receive the baptism of the Holy Spirit; 4) the Gentiles had received 
that baptism ; ¢) therefore the Gentiles were disciples. How does Peter 
regard this event as compared with the Jewish Pentecost of Acts 2? 
What was Peter’s conclusion from this Cornelius experience? How 
did this differ from his previous conceptions ? 

2. Concurrence of the Jerusalem Christians.— Exactly what was the 
ground of the objections raised against Peter’s relations to Cornelius? 
Explain in detail the meaning and allusions of vs. 3 (cf Acts 10: 28; 
Mark 2:16). Who were the persons who found fault with Peter 
(explain the phrase (vs. 2) “they that were of the circumcision”’)? 
What proportion of the Jerusalem Christians joined in this condemna- 
tion? What previous experiences should have prepared them, and in 
some measure did prepare them, for this admission to Christianity of 
Cornelius and his friends (¢f chaps. 6, 7, 8,9)? What was the effect 
of Peter’s argument in defense of his Cesarean action upon the Jerusa- 
lem Christians? As recognized leader in the Christian movement 
would his influence be very great? What then was the decision of the 
Jerusalem Christians regarding Peter’s admission of Cornelius and his 
friends to full Christian fellowship? Was this decision regarded as 
establishing a principle and precedent, or was the Cornelius case looked 
upon as exceptional (compare the attitude of the Jerusalem Christians 
ten years later as it appears in Acts 15)? 
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III. OxBsERVATIONS AND TEACHINGS. 


1. Organization.—The Jerusalem Christians concur heartily in the 
reception of the Gentiles, Cornelius and his friends, into Christian fel- 
lowship. 

2. Environment.—Does the present section contribute any informa- 
tion on this subject? 

3. Jnstitutions— Some of the Christians were exceedingly tenacious 
of their Jewish notions about the ceremonially clean and unclean, while 
perhaps the larger portion were inclined to liberality in the matter, 
though quite unwilling to abandon the system. 

4. Belief and teaching.—Peter’s simple presentation of the facts, 
supported by the testimony of his six Jewish-Christian companions 
from Joppa, persuaded the Christians of Jerusalem to recognize the 
Gentile converts, and at least for this one instance to admit the princi- 
ple that Christianity was independent of Judaism. 

5. Daily life—The deliberative action and wise decision in the 
Cornelius matter were the forerunners of the great conference at Jeru- 
salem ten years later. 

6. Divine guidance—The argument from experience is the great 
argument for any truth; God leads men through and by means of their 
experiences. 


Literature.—The same as that cited under the previous section, which see. 


Sec. 14. FIRST MENTION OF THE GENTILE-CHRISTIAN 
COMMUNITY AT ANTIOCH (FOUNDED SOON 
AFTER 33 A. D.). 


Acts II: 19-30. About 40-42 A. D. Antioch. 


I. Srupy oF THE Facts. 
Let the following subclassification of the material in this section 
be verified, corrected, or improved: 
Par. 1. 11: 19-21, The Beginning of the Gospel in Antioch. 
Par. 2. 11: 22-26, Growth of the Church, Barnabas and Paul Leaders. 
Par. 3. 11: 27-30, Antioch Christians Assist their Brethren in Judea. 
Prepare a careful abstract of the facts recorded in this section. 


II. Topics ror INVESTIGATION. 


1. Establishment of Christianity in Antioch—Does vs. 19 follow in 
time immediately upon the preceding section, so that the introduction 
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of Christianity into Antioch came in the year 4o or 41 A. D.; or, does 
vs. 1g connect chronologically with Acts 8:1, 4, so that the gospel mis- 
sionaries reached Antioch very soon after the death of Stephen, there- 
fore in 33 or 34 A.D.? Ascertain something about the city of Antioch 
at this time—its location, size, nationalities among its population, 
political relations, general religious condition. Observe two classes of 
gospel missionaries who reached Antioch—those who would present 
the gospel only to Jews, and those of Cyprus and Cyrene who preached 
to the Gentiles also. Consider carefully the variant reading in vs. 20, 
“Greeks,” mg. rdg. ‘Grecian Jews,” and show from the context how 
the text reading is the correct one. Why this difference of policy 
between the two classes of missionaries in Antioch? Which class had 
the greater success, and why? What was the importance of this step 
-—the giving of the gospel to the Gentiles without requiring them to 
conform to Jewish rites and customs? How came these missionaries 
to take it—had they teaching to that effect from Jesus and Stephen, 
or had they any precedent for this action ? 

2. The Antioch church and the Jerusalem church.—How long after 
the introduction of the gospel into Antioch before word reached Jeru- 
salem that a Gentile-Christian church was growing up there? 
Although the Christians of Antioch were mainly Gentiles, were there 
also Jews among them (cf. Gal. 2: 11-13)? Why would the Jerusalem 
church be especially interested in the Antioch church? What was 
their purpose in sending to Antioch a delegate or representative (cf. 
Acts 8:14-17)? Why was Barnabas chosen for this mission (¢f/. Acts 
4:36, 37; 9:27)? Howdid he find things in Antioch? Why was 
he so willing to recognize the legitimacy and success of the new prac- 
tice of offering the gospel directly to the Gentiles, regardless of Juda- 
ism? Would the Jerusalem church as readily agree to the new move- 
ment? Why is no mention made of Barnabas’ report to the Jerusalem 
church, and its action? Who was secured to assist in the work at 
Antioch? Why was he chosen? In what year was this? Where was 
Paul, and how engaged, at the time that he was called to work in the 
Antioch church? Had he had any previous relation to this church, 
anything to do with the founding of it? Was the Antioch church 
henceforth to be the center of and leader in the Gentile-Christian 
movement? What new name for the “disciples” grew up at Antioch ? 
Did the name originate with the Gentiles rather than with the Jews or 
with the disciples themselves ? Compare Acts 26: 28; 1 Peter 4: 16, the 
only other occurrences of the title “Christians” in the New Testament. 
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Was the new name a naturally formed one (compare “ Herodians” 
to denote the followers of Herod) for distinguishing the disciples from 
other religious bodies ? 

3. Prophets and elders among the primitive Christians.—Is this the 
first mention (vs. 27) of prophets in the Acts? When did they arise? 
What particular service did they render (cf Acts 2:17; 13:1; 15:32; 
1926; 21:10; 123 Rom: 1226; ‘Cor. 293 14 ¢:22- 
40)? Was prediction of future events a part of their work; if so, to 
what extent? Why did prophets from Jerusalem go down to Antioch 
in 43 or 44 A. D.? Consider Agabus’ prediction of the famine (cf 
Acts 21:10, 11); what was the purpose of the prediction? \Ascertain 
what you can about the famine which came a little later, perhaps in 45 
or 46 A.D. Was the extent of the famine correctly stated in vs. 28 
(“over all the world”)? What did the disciples in Antioch do for 
their Jerusalem brethren? How could the Antioch Christians spare 
the relief which they sent to Judea? How was this assistance sent? 
Why were Barnabas and Paul the bearers of it? To whom in Jerusa- 
lem did they deliver it? Note that we have in vs. 30 the first men- 
tion of elders among the primitive Christians. What seems from this 
passage to have been their function as church officers? Were they the 
ruling officers in each church? Had each church one only, or several? 
When and how did the formal office of elder in the Christian organiza- 
tion arise? Was it perhaps after the dispersion of the Christians from 
Jerusalem, when there grew up Christian communities in many places, 
and there came the need for local governing officers? What authority 
had the elders? Was there at this time any other formal office among 
the Christians except that of deacons (Acts 6: 1-6) and elders? Com- 
pare the Christian office of elder with the similar office in the Jewish 
synagogue. 


III. OBSERVATIONS AND TEACHINGS. 


1. Organization.— The prophets among the primitive Christians 
were a class of inspired teachers of the gospel, to whom the power of 
prediction was sometimes given; they were not formal church officers. 
—The formal office of elder in the organization of the Christian 
churches is incidentally mentioned ; the elders were probably the ruling 
officers in the local communities of Christians, presumably several to 
each such community, and exercising an authority delegated by the 
local body of Christians of which they were the officers. 

2. Environment.— Hellenistic Christians, soon after the dispersion 
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from Jerusalem, presented the gospel to the Gentiles in Antioch inde- 
pendently of Judaism, and their labors won large and significant success. 

3. Jnstitutions.— The title of Christians was about this time given by 
the Gentiles to the disciples of Christ, a simple distinguishing term 
constructed after the Roman manner of forming appellations. 

4. Belief and teaching.—It was Hellenistic Christians, probably the 
followers of Stephen, who practically put into effect at Antioch the 
universal idea of the gospel, which made it a religion not only for Jews 
but equally for Gentiles without conformity to Judaism. 

5. Daily life—The Antioch disciples showed a true Christian spirit 
of brotherhood in sending relief to their Jerusalem brethren who were. 
in distress because of the famine. 

6. Divine guidance.—The courageous advance into the realization of 
the universal gospel was inspired, guided, and richly blessed by God.— 
It was only slowly, through many years, that Paul was being prepared 
for and started upon his great career as the missionary of the Gentiles. 


Literature.— Upon this section see the commentaries on Acts, especially those of 
GLoaG, HACKETT, MEYER, and the CAMBRIDGE BIBLE. Also NEANDER, Planting 
and Training of the Christian Church, Vol. I, pp. 99-101; FARRAR, Life and Work of 
St. Paul, chap. 16; CONYBEARE AND Howson, Life and Epistles of St. Paul, chap. 4; 
STIFLER, Infroduction to the Book of Acts, sec. x; RAMSAY, St. Paul the Traveler, pp: 
48-51; WEIZSACKER, Apostolic Age of the Christian Church, Vol. I, pp. 104-108; 
BIBLE DICTIONARY, articles, Agabus, Antioch, Barnabas, Claudius, Cyprus, Cyrene, 
Elders, Phcenicia, Prophets. 


Sec. 15. PERSECUTION OF THE JERUSALEM CHRISTIANS 
BY HEROD. 


Acts 12: 1-25. 44 A. D. Jerusalem. 
I. Strupy oF THE Facts. 


Let the following subclassification of the material in this section be 
verified, corrected, or improved : 


Par. 1. 12:1, 2, Martyrdom of the Apostle James. 

Par. 2. 12: 3-10, Frustrated Attempt to put Peter to Death. 

‘Par. 3. 12:11-17, Peter Withdraws for Safety from Jerusalem. 
Par. 4. 12: 18-23, Herod’s Self-Glorification and Death. 

Par. 5. 12:24, 25, Growth of the Gospel and Return of the 


Antioch Delegates. 


Prepare a careful abstract of the facts recorded in this section. 
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II. Topics FoR INVESTIGATION. 


1. Zhe martyr death of James the apostle—The deeds and death of 
Herod recorded in Acts 12 took place in the year 44 A. D.; this date 
is fixed by Josephus, and is perhaps the most certain date in the Acts 
history. The famine mentioned in 11: 27-30, and the consequent 
visit of Barnabas and Paul, could not have come until a year or two 
later, 45 or 46 A. D. Consider then that chap. 12 does not follow 
chronologically upon chap. 11, and that between vss. 23 and 25 of 
chap. 12 there intervenes one year or two. Which one of the Herods 
is this (vs. 1)? What was his relation to the Romans, to the Jews, and 
to the Christians? Why did he undertake this persecution of Chris- 
tianity (cf vs. 3)? Explain the fact that it is not now the Jewish 
religious leaders, but the Jewish civil ruler, who is the persecutor. 
Why did he choose James as his first victim? Which James was this 
—the apostle (Matt. 4:21), or the brother of Jesus (cf vs. 17)? Do 
we know anything about him in the period between Jesus’ ascension 
and his own martyrdom; if not, why not? Why does the martyr 
death of James receive such brief mention in Acts? On James’ 
martyrdom compare Matt. 20: 20-23. What was the effect of his 
death upon the Christians ? 

2. The deliverance and withdrawal of Peter—Why was it at the 
Passover season (vss. 3, 4) that Herod began his persecution (cf. vs. 11, 
last clause)? Did he intend to put Peter also to death? State briefly 
the facts of Peter’s imprisonment and providential deliverance. What 
was the nature and the amount of the miraculous involved in this? 
Why has so extended an account of this event been given? Was 
Peter’s release in answer to the prayer of his fellow-Christians (vs. 5) ? 
What was the feeling of the primitive Christians with reference to 
God’s care and provision for them? State briefly what Peter did after 
his release. Why were the disciples gathered at Mary’s house? What 
was Peter’s message to them? Why did he leave Jerusalem? Com- 
pare with this his action at an earlier time, Acts 5: 17-23. Compare 
Paul’s action, Acts 9:23-25. Whither did Peter go from the city? 
How long was he absent, and what was he doing during his absence ? 

3. Herod’s self-glorification and death.—Ascertain the main facts as 
to the number, the nationality, the business, and the characteristics of 
the people of Tyre and Sidon. What relations did they at this time 
sustain to Judea? Why was Herod displeased with them? How was 
their country dependent upon Palestine (cf 1 Kings 5: 1-12; Ezek. 
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27:16, 17)? Had Herod shown his displeasure by restricting their 
commerce with his own country? What was the mission of the 
embassy ? On what occasion did Herod publicly receive the ambas- 
sadors from Tyre and Sidon? Did he probably decide the matter in 
their favor, since his own subjects were pleased, and they would not 
like their trade relations disturbed? Compare the account of this 
event given by Josephus (Jewish Antiquities, 19, 8, 2; also 18, 6-8), 
which supplements Luke’s account. Observe that.this matter of the 
Phoenician embassy is introduced into the Acts narrative to show 
Herod’s inordinate passion for display and the praise of men (cf. vss. 
21,22). What is known as to the previous career and the character 
of Herod Agrippal? Was this act of self-glorification in keeping 
with them? ' Consider the cause and the nature of the disease with 
which he was smitten. How soon did his death follow? Compare 
Josephus’ account of his death (/Jewish Antiquities, 8,2). Is this 
miserable death of Herod to be looked upon as a divine judgment 
against him for his vanity and cruelty? Consider the death from a 
similar cause of Antiochus Epiphanes (2 Macc. 9:9), Herod the Great 
(Josephus’ Jewish Antiquities, 17, 6, 5), Philip II, of Spain, and others 
(see Camb. Bible, zx oc.) 

4. Condition of Christianity in 44 A. D.— Observe that the Book 
of Acts is divided into two main sections, the first section closing with 
chap. 12. In this portion Peter has been the chief figure, Jerusalem 
the center, and Palestine mainly the field of Christianity. In the sec- 
ond section of Acts, from chap. 13 to the end, Paul will be the chief 
figure, Antioch the center, and the Gentile world the field of Chris- 
tianity. After chap. 12 Peter does not again appear in the history 
except at the Jerusalem conference in chap. 15. It will be desirable, 
therefore, to note the condition of Christianity at this time. What was 
its territorial extent? Which were the great centers of Christian activ- 
ity? Who were the prominent workers? What was the environment 
_ of the church at this time as to the Pharisees, Sadducees, common peo- 
ple, and civil power? How did Herod’s persecution differ from former 
ones? What was the status of Christianity as to numbers and influ- 
ence? What was the attitude and practice of the Christians at this 
time regarding the admission of Gentiles to Christianity ? 


III. OBSERVATIONS AND TEACHINGS. 


1. Organization.— Does the present section contribute any infor- © 


mation on this subject ? 
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2. Environment.—Herod conducted this short but severe persecu- 
tion of the Christians out of a desire to ingratiate himself with the Jews 
and with a spirit of sheer cruelty. 

3. Jnstitutions— A meeting of Christians for special prayer for 
Peter, and presumably for themselves, was held at night for safety ; 
such meetings afterward became common, for safety and for their 
special solemnity. 

4. Belief and teaching.—The faithful, united prayer of Christ’s 
disciples prepares the way for marked manifestations of God’s presence 
and blessing.— Christian wisdom enjoins prudence and self-preserva- 
tion except in special emergencies; the apostles repeatedly fled from 
danger which threatened them. 

5. Daily life-——James the apostle seems to have been the first of the 
Twelve to die as a martyr.— Peter was miraculously delivered from 
a similar fate at the same time. 

6. Divine guidance The deliverance of Peter is fully and vividly 
described as a testimony to God’s care and provision for his children.— 
In spite of persecution Christianity was growing mightily in exten- 
sion, influence, and numbers. 

Literature.— Upon this section see the commentaries on Acts, especially those of 
GLoAG, HACKETT, MEYER, and the CAMBRIDGE BIBLE. Also NEANDER, Planting 
and Training of the Christian Church, Vol. I, pp. 101-105; FARRAR, Life and Work 
of St. Paul, chap. 17; CONYBEARE AND Howson, Life and Epistles of St. Paul, chap. 


4; STIFLER, Introduction to the Book of Acts, sec. xi; BIBLE DICTIONARY, articles, 
Angels, Herod, James, Mark, Prison, Sidon, Tyre. 
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Comparative-Religion Protes. 


THE “BARROWS LECTURES” IN INDIA. 
[From a pamphlet written by the Rev. R. A. Hume, D.D., of India, the 
following extracts, describing the work of Dr. John Henry Barrows of The 
University of Chicago, will prove of interest to many readers. | 


Two influential communities in India looked forward with deep 
imterest and questioning to these Barrows-Haskell lectures, viz., the 
non-Christian religious reformers and the Christian missionaries. The 
former have been much influenced by the Lord Jesus Christ; they 
know that there has been some change among Western Christians in 
conceiving and stating the Christian faith, and they have thought and 
hoped that the Parliament of Religions meant and would more and 
more show that none of the present religions of the world is to become 
the final religion, but that each, with some modifications, is good 
enough for its adherents, and that the final, universal religion will be 
some mixture and outcome of them all. Such persons anticipated, 
with much hope, yet with some misgiving, the coming of Dr. Barrows. 

Because the entire non-Christian community in India had so inter- 
preted the Parliament of Religions, and because most missionaries in 
India have not had time to see what is to be the real outcome of that 
unique religious conference, many missionaries here looked forward 
with misgiving lest the Barrows- Haskell lectures would lead Indians to 
think that leaders of the West had somewhat lowered the Christian 
standard. But there were some missionaries who confidently expected 
a high and strong presentation of their faith. 

When he landed in Bombay, accompanied by Mrs. Barrows, on 
December 15, 1896, he was very heartily welcomed by representatives of 
the Hindu, Jain, Parsi, Brahmo and Christian. communities, partly 
through delegations and partly by letters. The Bombay Missionary 
Conference had arranged a large reception for him at Wilson College, 
where leaders of all communities were to meet him. But on account 
of the epidemic which is ravaging Bombay it was deemed best that he 
should hurry away from that city, and the reception was given up. 
He went first to Benares and spent five days in observations of Hindu- 
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ism in its capital. But his work began in Calcutta, the political and 
intellectual capital of India, where he stayed from December 23d to 
January 4th. 

A noble reception, worthy of the hospitality of hospitable India and 
most honorable to the leader of Hindu Society in Calcutta, was given 
at the palace of the Maharajah Bahadur Sir Jotindra Mohun Tagore, 
K.C.S.I., by representatives of the Hindu, Mohammedan, Jain, Parsi, 
Buddhist, Brahmo and Christian communities. It was a unique and 
grand occasion, the exact parallel to which has never occurred, when, 
in an orthodox Hindu prince’s palace, representatives of every faith 
met to give the heartiest welcome to a Christian lecturer from the West. 

The six lectures on the Haskell foundation were delivered in the 
Hall of the General Assembly’s Institution in the northern part of Cal- 
cutta, and half of them were also given in the London Mission’s Insti- 
tution in the southern quarter of the city. In addition, lectures, 
sermons, and addresses on such topics as “The Spiritual World of 
Shakespeare,” “The Parliament of Religions,” “‘Human Restlessness 
and Christ its Quieter,” “The Comfort of Christian Theism,’’ were 
delivered before associations of students and other bodies. Almost 
every morning there were personal interviews with representatives of 
various religions. Very cordial receptions were given to Dr. and Mrs. 
Barrows by the widow of Keshub Chandra Sen and her daughter the 
Maharani of Kuch Behar on the anniversary of Mr. Sen’s last public 
service, by Mr. Mozoomdar, the present leader of the new dispensa- 
tion, and by others. 

After this Dr. Barrows visited Lucknow, where two lectures were 
delivered; Cawnpore, Delhi, where ‘he spoke four times; Lahore, 
where five addresses were given; Amritsar; Agra, where he delivered 
five addresses ; Jeypore, Ajmere, Indore, Ahmednagar; Poona, where 
he gave ten lectures and addresses; Bangalore, Vellore, and Madras. 
Up to the present time (February 18) Dr. Barrows has delivered eighty- 
five addresses in India and has thus reached many thousands of the 
educated people of the country. 

The standpoint of the lectures is clearly indicated by their general 
title: “Christianity, the World-Religion.” This thesis has been devel- 
oped and maintained in a large and kindly way, by a masterly massing 
of facts, by forcible argument, and by a most sympathetic spirit toward 
all that is good in every faith. Some of those who were not present 
at the Parliament of Religions have been surprised at the strong, 
unhesitating utterances of Dr. Barrows in regard to the Christian faith 
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as sure to become the universal religion. But the series has been 
everywhere received with marked interest and attention. The follow- 
ing are examples of what has been said in various organs of different 
religious communities : 


Unity and the Minister, the organ of the Church of the New Dispen- 
sation, said: . 


Dr. Barrows’ presence here was imposing and enchanting, and gave an 
impetus to the mind of the thoughtful portion of his Christian and non-Christian 
hearers We knew he was a Christian of the orthodox school, and his 
recent lectures have not disappointed us, but increased our admiration for 
him. Our admiration for Dr. Barrows was the greater, because, being .a 
Christian of what may be called the orthodox school, his heart was so liberal, 
so world-embracing, so many-sided. 


The /ndian Christian Herald, the organ of the Bengali Christians, 
said : 

The gospel lectures found among their hearers men of light and leading, 
Hindu, Brahmo, and Parsee, who had never before listened to a distinctive, 
evangelical appeal. Nay, some of them were delivered under the acquiescing 
presidency of Brahmo and Hindu representatives, while all elicited, from non- 
Christians and Christians alike, repeated plaudits of approval. We are firmly 
persuaded that Dr. Barrows has been used of God to draw out, and make 
patent, some of the invisible trophies of missions, and that the outlook is 
bound to be an enthusiastic revival of the missionary spirit in the Homes of 
Missions. He had taken his stand on the same exangelical foundations which 
are exhibited in the apostolic commission of the missionaries. Dr. Barrows 
has illustrated, further, that, while the recognition of truth, wherever it was 
found, was an imperative obligation on the part of every true man, such rec- 
ognition, properly viewed, was a source of strength rather than of weakness 
to Christianity. « 


The Jndian Witness of Calcutta said: 


We very much doubt whether India has ever been favored with so worthy 
a presentation of the Christian faith, . . . . The lectures are a magnificent 
contribution to the Christian evidences, well worthy of a permanent place in 
literature. Many competent critics have pronounced the lecture on the Uni- 
versal Book the finest presentation of the incomparable place in the world’s 
life and literature of the Christian Scriptures which they have read or heard. 


The Hindu of Madras, one of the ablest of the non-Christian jour- 
nals of India, said : 


Dr. Barrows is certainly to be congratulated on the impression he has 
produced as a lecturer. There is an unanimous feeling that he possesses 
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great powers of exposition, and a thorough knowledge of his subject. More 
than all, he has evidently a great love for the people of this country and some 
appreciation for their good qualities, and especially for their intellectual 
keenness and aptitude for metaphysical controversy. 


But no reference to the lectures has been more honorable to India 
than the noble sentiment of the Jmdian Social Reformer, the coura- 
geous organ of the reformers in Madras. Differing from Dr. Barrows 
in standpoint and in belief, this paper spoke the following true words 
about the lecturer’s utterances : 


It has, we see, been made a point against Dr. Barrows that he claims a 
position for Christianity superior to that of any other religion. We are, of 
course, not prepared to concede that claim. But we never expected that Dr. 
Barrows would condescend to waive that claim for his own faith, and if he 
had done so, we, for one, should not have very much cared to listen to what 
he has to say. 

And we regard as the outcome of sheer intellectual indolence and pusil- 
lanimity, the opinion which is fashionable nowadays that one conviction, one 
faith, is as good as another. We regard this easygoing fashion of mind as 
fraught with the greatest danger to the future of this country. For it means 
isolation ; it spellsdeath. The vice, wherever and in whatever form it prevails, 
is the child of pure selfishness. 

The religion of the future will no doubt have affinities with each of the 
existing religions, just as the human race has affinities with the anthropoid 
apes. We, therefore, welcome Dr. Barrows’ statement of the claims of his 
faith. If they are exaggerated or imaginary, they will go to the wall of their 
own accord. If they are real, on the other hand, it may so happen that some 
courageous souls that have been seeking the light and not found it, may be 
impressed with them and may be led to transform themselves into the recepta- 
cles of a greatness such as an exalted religious idea alone can bestow. We 
invite our friends to give their unbiased hearing to Dr. Barrows. To be 
afraid of being converted to his views is cowardice. No man who is afraid 
of having to relinquish his prepossessions need call himself a religious man 
or a lover of truth. His proper place is in the vegetable kingdom, where to 
be uprooted is to perish. The human vegetable is the most despicable of 
human things. 


The following statement corroborates the words of Dr. Hume as 
to the effect of Dr. Barrows’ lectures : 


At a meeting of the Calcutta Missionary Conference, held the eighth day of 
February, 1897, it was resolved to record the following deliverance in regard 
to the first series of the ‘ Barrows Lectures,” and to send a copy of the same 
to Dr Barrows and to Mrs. Caroline E. Haskell : 
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The Conference desire to put on record their sense of the very great 
service Dr. Barrows has rendered to the cause of Christianity in India by the 
six lectures on Mrs. Haskell’s foundation which he delivered in Calcutta on 
the Universality of the Christian Religion. They were distinguished by their 
high-toned earnestness, their incisive force, their brave and unambiguous 
outspokenness, their thorough grasp of the great truths they handled, their 
practical value as a contribution to Christian apologetics, their profound 
learning and sweet persuasiveness. In them, the inaugurating series of the 
lectureship, were fulfilled the promises made at its inception. They were 
distinguished by the scholarly and withal friendly, temperate, and conciliatory 
manner in which opponents of Christianity were referred to, and by the fra- 
ternal spirit which animated all allusions to the devotees of other religions. 
While the rightful claims of Christianity were set forth without compromise 
or hesitation, they were at the same time set forth in such a way as to secure 
the favorable interest of the many who would not acknowledge these claims. 
The Conference were also struck by the untiring activity which Dr. Barrows 
manifested during his short stay of fourteen days in Calcutta. For during 
that period he addressed as many as twenty-two audiences in the same earnest 
forceful manner, never sparing himself, or in any way compromising his 
position as a Christian lecturer desirous of winning souls for the Lord Jesus. 
Dr. and Mrs. Barrows carry with them wherever they go the best wishes and 
the prayers of the members of the Calcutta Missionary Conference. 

The Conference desire to place also on record their hope that the six 
“ Barrows Lectures” be printed ina cheap form and widely circulated in 
single lectures and also asa book containing all six; and that those which 
are to follow on the foundation may be of the same type and equally useful 
to the missionary cause. 

In expressing their high appreciation of Dr. Barrows as a Christian 
lecturer, the Conference would not forget their obligations to the good Chris- 
tian lady, Mrs. Caroline E. Haskell, who so liberally founded the Barrows lec- 
tures, and to the members of The University of Chicago who secured Dr. John 
Henry Barrows to inaugurate the lectureship. The Conference send their 
greetings to Mrs. Haskell, and wish her a long, useful, and happy life in the 
Lord’s service on earth, and that thus be richly supplied unto her the entrance 
into the eternal kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

[Extract from the Records of the Calcutta Missionary Conference by the 
Joint Secretaries, K. S. Macdonald, D.D., Free Church of Scotland; G. H. 
Parsons, Church Missionary Society. ] 
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Gxploration and Discodverp. 


THE EGYPTIAN RESEARCH ACCOUNT AT EL KAB. 


THE following, just received from Mr. J. E. Quibell, who is working 
with Petrie’s “Research Account” at El Kab, sets forth briefly the 
success of his excavations at this place. A photograph and some 
account of the ancient city the reader will find in the B1sL1caL WorLD 
of last March (see frontispiece). The walls referred to by Mr. Quibell 
are those seen in the distance, and the rare old empire statues which 
he has discovered were in mastaba tombs located in the shadow of the 
walls as seen in the view. The cemetery is at the beholder’s feet, in 
the plain between him and the city wall. 

The letter is dated March 20, 1897, El Kab, Bassilieh, Upper 
Egypt: 

I sit down at the end of a rather weary day to give you some idea of how 
we stand. The day has been the best of the season, for we have come on a 
serdab containing two statues of a certain Nefershemem, who was probably 
of the time of Snefru. I say this because the mastaba is one of a small group 
concealed by the sand heap at the north of the great wall, and in oneof them, 
just east of the statues, was a diorite bowl with Snefru’s Ka name, and in 
another close by to the south we got yesterday a fragment of another diorite 
with the name Snefru roughly scratched upon it. So the whole group is 
probably of that period. One of the statues is in limestone, seated, complete, 
rather good work ; the other is a standing figure in sandstone, of still better 
work, but headless. However, so rare is old empire statuary and so impor- 
tant, as you know so well, that the discovery very much alters for the better 
the whole harvest of the year. 

Most of our work has been in the middle empire cemetery east of the 
town. You will remember the mounds and depressions which point out the 
place clearly. 

Of these wells I have turned out about 150. Each leads into two cham- 
bers, one north, one south, and in these the bodies are laid, with head to the 
north and in the regular Egyptian position, but. with no sign of mummification. 
I must have a talk with all the excavators I can meet as to early mummies. 
I have found zone in either the Old or Middle Kingdom. Was it only an 


_ upper-clan luxury until the XVIIIth? 


With these burials I’ve got a large selection of pots, a good lot of ame- 
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thysts and carnelian beads, Kof/-pots, paint-slabs, and mirrors, but no scrap 
of papyrus or wood, and no inscriptions to speak of. I have not finished the 
cemetery — too expensive along with other things I have to do. For the ear- 
liest cemetery here is the best. 

To the north of the great wall, under the sand, are some mastabas of the 
time of Snefru, and inside the inclosure the mastabas continue, and with 
them small graves of the type Petrie has called Libyan and De Morgan 
Neolithic. 

Besides the mastabas there are also “stairway”’ graves of the type I found 
at Ballas. All had been quite looted save one in which I got some gold and 
carnelian beads and two small gold nuggets! These must, by the pottery 
found with them, be attributed to the old empire, and form the eardiest jewelry 
Sound in Egypt. : 

The burials in large pots of coarse earthenware such as were found at 
Ballas, and also, it is said, at Gizeh, occuralso here. They too are of the old 
kingdom and must surely belong to a separate strain in the population. 
With one such burial I got a copper or bronze cylinder of Userkaf. 

Do you remember a class of cylinders very thick compared with their 
length, inscribed with rough characters apparently not hieroglyphs? There 
are a lot of them at University College in London, for one place. 

Do you remember, too, the little dolls, about six inches long, made in a 
yellowish ware and representing in a very rude style women, sometimes with 
babies on their backs? 

Both of these classes of objects, I have now, I think, fixed to the Old 
Kingdom. 

You will see we have not had bad luck. I fear Gizeh will take most of 
our prizes; but more than one little problem has been simply solved. The 
walls have disappointed me ; I have not fixed their date. The interior of El 
Kab was never inhabited apparently, so we cannot get pottery near the walls. 
It is useless to attempt to tunnel beneath them. The gates have yielded no 
foundation deposit. 

In the large temple I have not done much; merely tried for foundation 
deposits. They are of Amenhotep II. 

I hope I will get off another epistle to you before long. This is a bad time 
for writing. In less than a fortnight I must be away. Yours sincerely, 

J. E. QUIBELL. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE EGYPT EXPLORATION 
FUND IN AMERICA. 


THE following action of the London Committee of the E. E. F. 
will show how timely has been the organization of the Chicago Society 
' of Egyptian Research which is now one of the “independent organi- 
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zations” recognized in the first of the resolutions appended below. 
The accompanying admirable open letter of Mr. Petrie explains the 
practical possibilities of such independent societies all working in 
unison for the “Fund.” We let his noble appeal speak for itself. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE LONDON COMMITTEE OF THE EGYPT EXPLORA- 
TION FUND, 6 APRIL, 1897. 


1. That it is desirable to recognize independent organizations in America 
and to agree to such organizations having direct relations to the London 
Committee. 

2. That an organization which shall have contributed on an average not 
less than $750 per annum may, if desiring it, have a voice and a vote on the 
London Committee. 

The representative will be codpted by the London Committee on present- 
ing his credentials; he will be changeable at pleasure of the nominating 
organization, and will be appointed without limitation of nationality or of 
existing relation to the E. E. F. 

3. That each contributory organization (whether taking advantage of 
clause 2 or not) shali supply a statement of the number of its actual sub- 
scribers each year when remitting funds, shall receive acorresponding number 
of all publications of works issued to subscribers for the time being (but not 
exceeding one copy for each $5 received in London) and shall be responsible 
for the distribution of such publications. These conditions concerning pub- 
lications of the Exploration Fund will equally apply to the separate work of 
the Archzological Survey. And each organization shall agree to place in 
public museums such antiquities as may be allotted to it in an equitable dis- 
tribution. 


AN OPEN LETTER FROM PROFESSOR PETRIE. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, W. C. 
12 April, 1897. 

My DEAR FRIEND:—-As I have been asked to say something definite 
regarding the middleman organizations between subscribers and excavators, 
I would place before you the following points, speaking from my own per- 
sonal view. 

As all of these organizations exist only to get the best results from a given 
expenditure in Egypt, we must look to the Egyptian side first. 

The great advantages gained by pooling the work and proceeds of several 
excavations together, are sometimes forgotten. 

1. The mass of duplicates that are generally found can be divided between 
several places, thus relieving any one place from an incubus of material. 

2. There are much fewer chances of a blank year, and of losing interest 
and support. 
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3. A far more varied and representative collection is secured by each place. 

4. The fixed costs are wider spread, duplication of work is avoided, and 
the cost of administration is reduced. 

5. There is not the danger of separate interests causing trouble. 

6. The great danger is avoided of isolated centers sending out untrained 
men who might wreck sites, destroy information, and spoil the workmen by 
injudicious expenditure. A continuity of method, and the benefit of past 
experiences (often dearly bought) are secured to those who enter on work in 
unison with the present workers. 

I therefore, in the interest of exploration, wish to see maintained as widea 
circle of support and of work as can be kept together. 

From this point, remembering gratefully the help that I have so often 
found from America, I wish while continuing to work for American interests, 
to yet avoid separating them from English support. 

The difficulties that have arisen from opposing and isolated views seem to 
point to the inconvenience of framing a single American organization at pres- 
ent. And hence it seems that the most likely mode of union, for the common 
benefits that I have named above, is by a body of wide and general repre- 
sentation sitting in England. 

Such a representative committee is, | am happy to find, equally the wish 
of most persons here. And as the present London Committee of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund is renewed by codption, there is no legal difficulty in its 
at once accepting the American representatives. Thus will be formed the 
basis for the united organization which is required at this time, aiming at an 
equal representation of English and American supporters. 

The actual propositions for this new settlement are now laid before you 
by the present London Committee, and I earnestly hope that they will meet 
with your views, and that each American organization will feel the assurance 
that it is kept informed by its representative of important business, that its 
wishes as to the general character of the work have full weight, and that in 
the matter of antiquities its needs are fairly and suitably recognized. 

Of course an organization may be of any independent form, title, or limi- 
tations, that may seem best on the spot, and it is not pledged to any sole 
cause for its exertions. 

You will observe that wide liberty of action in connection with the repre- 
sentative committee is proposed in this resettlement. If any American 
center wishes to employ any scholar connected with it, this can be done with- 
out losing representation, either by his working with us for the E. E. F. fora 
time, or by American funds being directly diverted to him, provided that the 
annual average already contributed to the E. E. F. shall not fall below $750. 
The advantages, however, of pooling work and results with other places I 
have already pointed out. 

Regarding representatives, they may be visitors from the States who may 


be staying in London for any length of time, or permanent residents, or 
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officials here from the States; or, if none such be available, they can be 
Englishmen or foreigners, men or women. 

The aim has been to overcome the difficulties which necessarily exist, and 
to try to make such representation as real and effective as possible. A man 
who will actively attend, with real knowledge of the work and practical 
interest, would be far more welcome here than a man too big and too busy 
to look after matters. 

Each center is also left quite independent by this arrangement: it can 
collect and distribute money as it chooses in any way, but will be duly repre- 
sented on the joint committee if it maintains anything over a certain minimum 
of contribution to the work of the committee. 

Regarding the Egyptian Research Account, that was originally framed 
simply as a student fund to help students in connection with my university 
college work. Such a character I wish it to maintain, but its future may be 
open to modification. 

The present proposals which will, I hope, prove acceptable are then: 

That my own excavations continue to be in the interests of America as 
well as of England, my work being for a joint committee equally representa- 
tive of America and of England. And my fellow-workers being, as I hope, 
both from England and from the States. 

This resettlement will continue under the form of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund. And: 

That the Egyptian Research Account will be administered by myself in 
consultation with its treasurer and any large donors, but, as before, in no case 
used for my excavations. If I should ever personally work with its money I 
should necessarily give up administering it. I desire that it shall be a 
student fund, as an auxiliary to my own work, so as to give scope and train- 
ing to students under my guidance. All antiquities discovered by its work 
will of course be distributed to museums-in accordance with the support ren- 
dered to it. The practical disadvantages of its being separate from the E. E. 
F. are but small, as duplicates can be exchanged between the two before dis- 
tribution, and in its present form it has no costs of management. 

I have now endeavored to do my best for the interests of excavation in 
view of the present personal questions. Let me hope that when so impor- 
tant an end is in view,—when the greatest freedom of action possible in 
any union is proposed,—when the freest voice in all conclusions is wel- 
comed,—and when the greatest advantages to all accrue from their united 
action,~-we may without further differences be able to give our whole will 
to advancing the solid gain of knowledge, which has so greatly changed our 
conceptions in even the last few years, and which will make other genera- 
tions on both sides of the Atlantic look on the world with very different 
insight to that of our own broken vision. 

Believe me to be your very sincere friend, 
W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF EVENTS AND LITERATURE 
CONNECTED WITH CHRISTIANITY IN THE FIRST 
AND SECOND CENTURIES A. D. 

By PROFESSOR ADOLF HARNACK.! 


A. D. 
30, probably, the conversion of Paul. 


37, March 16, death of the Emperor Tiberius. 

37, March 18, Gaius (Caligula), Emperor until 41, January 24. 

41, January, Claudius, Emperor until 54, October. 

41, Herod, King of Judeaand Jerusalem. 

42 (41), the Twelve leave Jerusalem. 

44, death of Herod. 

47 (46), the so-called Apostolic Council in Jerusalem. 

47-50 (46-49), the so-called Second Missionary Journey of Paul. 

481 49 (47/48), the Thessalonian Epistles. If the Edict of Claudius 
against the Jews surely belongs to the ninth year of his reign, 
then Paul arrived in Corinth at the earliest in 49. 

50 Winter— 53 Autumn (49-52), Paul in Ephesus. 

53 (52), First Epistle to the Corinthians. (Epistle to the Galatians?) 

50 (51), Felix, Procurator in Judea. 

53 Early Autumn (52), Second Epistle to the Corinthians. 

53/54 (52/53) sojourn of Paul in Corinth. Epistle to the Romans. 

54 (53), Paul arrested in Jerusalem. 

54, October, Nero, Emperor until 68, June 9. 

54-56 (53-55), Paul imprisoned in Cesarea. 

Between October 55 and 56, Festus becomes Procurator in Judea. 

56/57 (55/56), the removal of Paul to Rome. 

57-59 (56-58), the imprisonment of Paul in Rome. Epistles to the 
Colossians, Philemon, Ephesians (if it is authentic), and Philip- 
pians (it is possible to regard the first three as written in 
Ceesarea). 

* From PROFESSOR HARNACK’Ss recent work entitled Die Chronologie der altchristli- 
chen Litteratur bis Eusebius, Erster Band: “Die Chronologie der Litteratur bis Irenaeus, 
nebst einleitenden Untersuchungen,” Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1897, M. 25. 
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59 (58), Paul’s release from the Roman imprisonment. 

59-64, the genuine writings of Paul underlying the Pastoral Epistles. 

60/61 (61/62), death of James in Jerusalem. 

61, Albinus, Procurator in Judea. 

64, July 19, burning of Rome; persecution of the Christians at Rome; 
death of Peter and Paul. 

66-73, the Jewish war against Rome. 

68, June 9, death of Nero; succession of Galba and Vitellius. 

69, January 15, death of Galba; succession of Otho. 

69, April 15, death of Otho. 

69, July 1, Vespasian, Emperor until 79, June 23. 

69, December, death of Vitellius. 

69, Polycarp born. 

65-70, probably, the Gospel of Mark. 

70, August, the capture of Jerusalem, the destruction of the temple. 

70-75, probably, the Gospel according to Matthew (except some later 
additions). 

79, June 23, Titus, Emperor until 81, September 13. 

81, September 13, Domitian, Emperor until 96, September 18. 

Under Domitian, but perhaps one or two decades earlier, the First 
Epistle of Peter. 

Under Domitian, but perhaps even earlier, the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

c. 78-93, the Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles of Luke. 

65 (70)-100 (probably at the beginning of this time), the Gospel of the 
Hebrews (very soon a Greek translation). 

c. 90-110, the Pastoral Epistles (but they received additions still later). 

93-96, the Apocalypse of John. 

93-95 (96/97 ?) the First Epistle of Clement. 

96, September, Nerva, Emperor until 98, January 27. 

98, January 27, Trajan, Emperor until 117, August. 

In Trajan’s time, if not earlier, at any rate not later than about 130, the 
Gospel of the Egyptians. 

Not after c. 110 and not before c. 80 the Presbyter John, the Gospel 
of John, and the three Epistles of John. Soon after that the 
unauthentic ending of Mark’s Gospel (Aristion) and the bring- 
ing together of the four Gospels in Asia. 

Under Trajan died the daughters of Philip. 

Under Trajan died Simeon, Bishop of Jerusalem, in the time of the 
Syrian Legate Atticus (who was probably the same as Sextus 
Attius Suburanus, who was Consul in the year 104). 
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Probably toward the end of Trajan’s reign Ignatius of Antioch died in 
Rome (110-117; perhaps, though not probably, not till a few 
years later); shortly before this the seven Epistles of Ignatius 
and the Epistle of Polycarp were written. 

111 (Sept.)-113 (beginning), the Letter of Pliny to Trajan concerning 
the Christians. 

115-117, the Annals of Tacitus. 

c. 100-130, the Epistle of Jude. 

Cc. 100-130 (140), the Preaching of Peter. 

c. 110 (100)—130, the Gospel of Peter. 

117, August 11, Hadrian, Emperor until 138, July ro. 

In Hadrian’s time probably the prophetess Ammia and the ona 
Quadratus. 

120, Suetonius’ Concerning the Lives of the Cesars. 

c. 120-140 (130), the Epistle of James. 

c. 120-140 (110-160), the Apocalypse of Peter, 

c. 120-170, the Acts of Paul. 

124/125, probably, Hadrian’s Letter to Minicius concerning the 
Christians. 

125/126, Quadratus’ Apology (the date, however, is not sure). 

c. 125, Polycrates of Ephesus born. 

c. 125-130, Florinus born. 

130, Hadrian gives the order for the building of lia. 

130/131, the Epistle of Barnabas. 

132-135, the Rebellion led by Bar Cochba. 

c. 133, Justin becomes a Christian (the date, however, is not sure); 
about 135 he was in Ephesus. 

134, Hadrian’s Letter to Servian (Servian’s third Consulate) concern- 
ing the Christians. 

133/134, or at least about this time, the appearance of the heretic 
Basilides in Alexandria; about this time, or somewhat earlier, 
Saturnilus in Antioch. 

136-140, Valentinus and Cerdo came to Rome. 

135/136, Marcus, the first Gentile-Christian Bishop at Alia (Jerusa- 
lem). 

131-c. 160, the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, in the recension of 
the Jerusalem manuscript. 

c. 135-C. 160, the active period of the heretic Valentinus (chiefly in 
Rome). 

138, July 10, Antoninus Pius, Emperor until 161, March 7. 
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138/139, Marcion arrives in Rome and becomes a member of the 
church there. 

About 140, the Shepherd of Hermas in its present form; a part of the 
work is of earlier date (perhaps 20-25 years earlier). 

138-161 (perhaps 138-147) the Apology of Aristides. 

About 140, perhaps, the Dialogue of Aristo of Pella (the time of its 
composition can be determined only as lying within the limits 
135-170). 

141/142, Justin appears as a Teacher. 

Not long before 142 (hardly as early as 135) Irenzeus born. 

Not before 144 and until c. 160 Urbicus Prefect of the City. 

144, Marcion founds a separate church (influenced by the Syrian Cerdo 
who was living in Rome). 

c. 145-160, Papias writes his Expositions of the Oracles of the Lord. 

c. 145-185, Ptolemaus, Heracleon and others, the pupils of Valen- 
tinus; also the Gnostic Marcus. 

147 (before March 17) M. Aurelius receives the tribunician power. 

c. 140-150, the Roman Baptismal Symbol probably arose. 

c. 140-180, Sources of the Egyptian so-called Apostolic Constitu- 
tions. 

Soon after 150 (perhaps 152-153) Justin’s Apology (previously the 
Syntagma); a little later probably Tatian’s Address. About this 
time the heretical communities were in the most flourishing 
condition. 

c. 150, Primus, Bishop of Corinth. 

c. 150, Hegesippus makes his journey into the West and to Rome. 

154/155, Statius Quadratus, Proconsul in Asia. 

154 (at the latest), Polycarp’s journey to Rome, where Anicetus is 
already Bishop, until 166 (or 165, 167). 

154, July 11, Bardesanes born (died 222). 

155, February 23, Polycarp’s death; soon thereafter the Letter of the 
Church of Smyrna concerning his death. 

Between 155 and 160 Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho. 

Under Anicetus the Carpocratian Marcellina comes to Rome; at that 
time the sect flourished in which Epiphanes,the son of Carpo- 
crates, also made himself noted. 

After the middle of the second century the “superior” of Irenzus, 
the Presbyter, who composed poems against the Marcosians, and 
the Presbyter who wrote against Marcion’s treatment of the Old 
Testament. 
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157 (156), Montanus appears under the Proconsulate of Gratus in 
Phrygia; Maximilla and Priscilla join him; after some Synods 
and several years they are excommunicated (Theodotus, the 
Patron of the Montanist sect). Sotas of Anchialus against 
Priscilla. 

Between 157 and 162 Julianus Proconsul in Asia. . 

In the second half of the reign of Pius, or under M. Aurelius, Isidorus 
son of Basilides. 

161, March 7, Marcus Aurelius, Emperor until 180, March 17. 

Between 161 and 169, probably, the Apology of Miltiades, and prob- 
ably about this time also his polemic against Montanism ; not 
before c. 160 and hardly after c. 170 the Acts of Paul and 
Thecla; about the same time the martyrdom of Carpus, Papy- 
lus, and Agathonice. 

165/166, Quadratus, Proconsul in Asia. 

163-167 (perhaps 165), Justin died a martyr under the City Prefect 
Junius Rusticus. 

165, Peregrinus Proteus destroys himself by fire at Olympia. 

166 (165, 167), Soter, Roman Bishop until 174 (173, 175); he sends 
the so-called Second Epistle of Clement to Corinth. 

166, October 12, Commodus designated Cesar. 

In the time of Marcus Aurelius the heretic Apelles (his writings hardly 
before c. 170, his controversy with Rhodo still later). 

166/167 or 167/168 (before 162?), Sergius Paulus Proconsul in 
Asia. Under him the martyr death of Bishop Sagaris of 
Laodicea (before him Thraseas, Bishop of Eumenea); Melito of 
Sardis writes a work concerning the Passover, likewise probably 
about this time Apollinaris of Hierapolis. In the sixties 
probably arise in Asia the Alogi against the new prophecy. 

c. 160 (150?)—c. 175, the second Epistle of Peter. 

c. 150-180 (Justin?) Concerning the Resurrection. 

169, January, Death of the Emperor L. Verus, M. Aurelius is Emperor 
alone. 

About 170, Dionysius of Corinth writes numerous Letters ; about this 
time also the death of Puplius, Bishop of Athens; Quadratus 
succeeded him there. 

169-176 (177), Melito writes his Apology (or was it 177—180?). 

About 170 (168?) Bardesanes appears. 

172, probably, Apollinaris writes his Apology and afterward Gram- 
mata against the new prophecy. 
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172, Tatian’s rupture with the Church; he goes to Syria; afterward 
his Diatessaron (if it had not already appeared between 160 and 
170). About this time also Cassianus. 

In the seventies Aimilius Frontinus was Proconsul in Asia. 

Somewhere about the middle of the seventies Montanus died; soon 
thereafter an unsuccessful action of the Catholic Bishops 
against Maximilla; Themison, Alexander, Alcibiades play a 
part in the Montanistic sect. Capture of all the churches in 
Phrygia and Asia. Montanistic martyrs. 

174 (173, 175), Eleutherus, Roman Bishop until 189 (or 188, 190). 

In the time of Eleutherus Hegesippus wrote his Memoirs. 

176 (end), Commodus Emperor with his father. 

176/ 7-180, Celsus’ writing against the Christians. 

177-180 (very likely 177), the Supplication of Athenagoras. 

177 / 8, persecution in Gaul; death of the Bishop Pothinus in Lyons. 

178/ 9, the Gallic Letters and the mission of Irenzus to Rome. 

179, the death of Maximilla. 

About 180, the death of Apollinaris and Melito. 

180, March 17, Commodus Emperor alone until 192, December 31. 

Probably under Commodus, Rhodo, disciple of Tatian ; he may have 
already made his appearance some years earlier. 

180, July 17, the Scillitan martyrs. 

Between 180 and 185 the martyrdom of Apollonius in Rome under the 

- Praetorian Prefect Perennis. 
181/ 2, not before March, dies Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch; for the 
- books to Autolycus were not written earlier (one can come down 
almost to the end of the year 190 with the composition). 

Between 181 and 189 Irenzus writes his great work; about this time 
Modestus and Musanus. 

188/9, Demetrius, Bishop of Alexandria, until 231 (232). 

189 (188, 190), Victor, Bishop of Rome until 198 (199). 

c. 190, Narcissus, Bishop of Jerusalem (212/3 he selects Alexander 
as co-regent). 

190/1, March, the death of Maximinus, Bishop of Antioch. 

190/1, March, Serapion, Bishop of Antioch, rules until 211 / 2. 

About 190, Bacchylus, Bishop in Corinth. 

190/1, the great Paschal Controversy; Letters of Victor of Rome; 
about this time the falling away and excommunication of the 
Presbyter Florinus in Rome.  Blastus. 

192 (193), the anonymous anti-Montanist writes his work. 
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c. 190 (180)—c. 200, probably the false correspondence of Paul with the 
Corinthians. 

193, January 1-March 28, Pertinax, Emperor to Rome. 

193, Septimius Severus, Emperor of Rome until 211, February 4. 

197 (196), Apollonius (of Ephesus?) writes against Montanism. About 
this same time or somewhat later Serapion of Antioch also 

writes against it. 
c. 180-c, 210, the heretic Hermogenes. 


[c. 180-240, the Pseudo-Justinian Address to the Greeks; at the same 
time or still later the Epistle to Diognetus. } 

[Before c. 180 the gnostic Gospel of Thomas, but the infancy histories 
preserved to us under the name of a Thomas are later. ] 

[In the second century or in the beginning of the third century the 
gnostic Gospel of Philip. } 

[In the second half of the second century or in the beginning of the 
third century the gnostic Acts of Thomas. ] 

[Under Caracalla or Elagabalus the Pseudo-Melito Syrian Apology. ] 

[At all events before Origen, perhaps even before Irenzus, the great 
Christian redaction of the Jewish Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs ; the terminus a quo of this redaction lies after the 
middle of the second century. } 

[Probably in the second century the Ascension of Isaiah added to the 
Jewish Martyrdom of Isaiah, but not yet the Apocalyptic Vision. } 

[Before Clement of Alexandria the Traditions of Matthias. ] 

[Before Origen, or perhaps before Hippolytus, the heretical Gospel 
of Matthias. ] 

[Hardly before 180, but also not later than the beginning of the third 
century, the Ebionite Gospel. | 

[In the second century the Pseudo-Pauline Letter to the Alexandrians ; 
the Latin Epistle to Laodicea is perhaps from the second half 
of the second century. | 

[Most probably about the middle of the third century, the Acts of Peter. } 

[The Christian Sibylline Oracles belong most probably to the last third 
of the third century. ] 

[The Protevangelium of James gained its present form after Origen 
and before the middle of the fourth century; the section con- 
cerning the birth of Jesus (Joseph Apocryphum) belongs per- 
haps to the second century, the section concerning the girlhood 
of Mary (the chief section of the book) may have arisen shortly 
before Origen; the Zacharias section gained its present form 
some time after Origen. | 

[The Christian Acts of Pilate did not exist in the second century.] 
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Rev. H. C. G. Moute has just issued, through the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, Zhe Epistle to the Philippians, in the series of Cambridge 
Greek Testament for Schools. 


THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL Society held its annual meeting in Balti- 
more, Md., April 22-24, 1897. A report of it will appear in the next 
number of the WORLD. 


Proressor J. M. Stir_er, D.D., of Crozer Theological Seminary, 
has given us the fruits of a study of Romans in a handy commentary, 
or rather a running discussion of the themes of the book. 


PROFESSOR AUGUST KOHLER of the University of Erlangen, who 
has recently completed a history of Israel in Old Testament on strictly 
conservative lines, died February 17 in the sixty-second year of his age. 


PROFESSOR ALLAN Menzies, D.D., has just edited Recently Discov- 
ered Manuscripts and Origen’s Commentaries on Matthew and John. It 
is an additional volume to the Ante-Nicene Christian Library and is 
published by Messrs. T. & T. Clark. 


PROFESSOR JOHN R. Sampey, D.D., has gone on a six-months’ tour 
through Bible lands. His wide-awake method of observation will 
greatly enrich his store of biblical and particularly Palestinian lore, 
with which to enforce his class-room and printed instruction. 


Dr. C. R. BLacKALL, of the American Baptist Publication Society, 
left on March 27 at the head of a party of tourists for Egypt and the 
Holy Land. The company expects to visit some of the special points 
of interest, archeological, historical, and martial, of Asia Minor and 
Europe, on their return trip. 


THE NOTE upon page 225 of the March BipLicaL WoRLD concern- 
ing Professor H. H. Harris should have said that he was professor of 
Greek at Richmond College, not at the University of Virginia. In 
addition to the statement that he was called to Louisville after Dr. 
Broadus’ death, it may be said that he served there but two sessions, 
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Rev. ANDREW Woop’s Hebrew Monarchy falls under the machete 
of the Academy staff (February 13). It is charged with being 
“belated,” and with ignoring the advanced school of criticism, and 
even of not regarding the conclusions of Professor Sayce. 


PROFESSOR HENRY DRuMMonp died at Tunbiidge Wells, England, 
on March 11. His health had been giving way for the past year and 
a half. In several respects he has been a notable figure in religious 
and scientific life. His education was secured under the most favora- 
ble conditions. At Edinburgh University he was trained in scientific 
work, particularly geology, by Professor Geikie, and would probably 
have obtained the degree of Doctor of Science had not Mr. Moody 
engaged his attention in evangelistic work. For two years, 1873-1875, 
he accompanied Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey in their meetings held 
through England, Scotland, and Ireland. His addresses were deliv- — 
ered to immense audiences, and he won multitudes of friends by his 
kindly manner and Christian spirit. After Mr. Moody returned to 
America in 1876, Mr. Drummond was appointed, largely through the 
influence of Professor Geikie, to the chair of natural science at Glas- 
gow Free Church College. Though he had completed a theological 
course at Free Church and was ordained, he held the chair of science 
at Glasgow until his death. 

Professor Drummond is known to the religious world mainly 
through his small books, Zhe Greatest Thing in the World, which has 
reached a circulation in Great Britain of 330,000; Pax Vobiscum, of 
130,000; Zhe Changed Life, of 89,000; The Programme of Christianity, 
of 80,000; Zhe City without a Church, of 60,000. To the scientific and 
religious world he contributed atural Law in the Spiritual World, the 
manuscript of which was refused acceptance by two leading publishers 
of London, and was finally rescued from its pigeonhole only at the 
suggestion of a friend of the author. Zhe Ascent of Man, his last work, 
was a course of lectures delivered before Lowell Institute and before 
The University of Chicago about two years ago. 

| The Academy says: “ Professor Drummond will be remembered not 
so much as the man who tried to reconcile science and theology, but 
as the greatest leader of young men the century has seen. He was a 
young man himself, keenly interested in all the movements of the day ; 
and in his small books he preached the gospel of a wider, larger, more 
joyful humanity, a gospel which will always appeal to young men. 
His books have been translated into nearly every European language, 
and his influence for good has been world-wide.” 
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Wook Reviews. 


A History of the Hebrew People. By Foster KENT, 
Pu.D. With maps and charts. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1897. Two vols., pp. 220, 218. Price $2.50. 

To write a history of Israel in the present state of affairs in the 
field of biblical criticism is a somewhat hazardous undertaking. One 
must take a distinct position with respect to certain fundamental ques- 
tions if his work is to have unity and clearness, not to speak of useful- 
ness ; but to take such a position compels one to speak somewhat too 
definitely upon points which are not yet satisfactorily settled. Hence 
every such book as this before us must be to a certain extent provisional. 

There are, however, certain things which may be regarded as set- 
tled, and which, therefore, must be found in any such history if it is 
to be adequate to the demands of the present day. Such requisites 
are the acceptance of the composite character of the Hebrew historical 
literature, the recognition of different points of view on the part of 
the different writers with all that that involves, and, what is more 
important, a firm grasp upon the unique element in the life of this 
people. Professor Kent’s book is thoroughly satisfactory in all these 
important respects. Upon the latter he declares himself most 
strongly. ‘Hebrew history,” he says, “is unique because of the pres- 
ence and work of its inspired teachers. They molded its life, inter- 
preted the true significance of its events, and proclaimed the nature, 
will, and purposes of the Eternal Father, who found in them his will- 
ing messengers, and who in turn revealed himself to them as to none 
of their contemporaries.” 

In critical matters the book occupies a point of view only moder- 
ately advanced. A touchstone on this point is always afforded by a 
writer’s attitude toward the Books of Chronicles. Professor Kent is 
inclined to use this material, though insisting that it must be care- 
fully weighed ; for example, he accepts what the chronicler states about 
the reign of Uzziah. At the same time he makes no reference in his 
discussion of the reign of Manasseh to that king’s captivity and con- 
sequent reformation. 

In the discussion of details, or in the presentation of general 
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views, the work does not offer anything particularly new or striking. 
Probably Professor Kent himself would be the first to assert that it 
was not his purpose to furnish an original contribution to the subject, 
but rather to gather up and present in a compact and readable way the 
results of half a century or more of research in these fields. If this is 
his purpose he has succeeded admirably. His style is clear, simple, 
and vivid. He holds his material well in hand. To one who has 
known Hebrew history from the unscientific point of view there will 
be much in the book to occasion question and uncertainty, and in the 
comparatively narrow limits of these two volumes not much opportu- 
nity is given to do more than state results, and these often in a very 
succinct fashion. But we have no book like it today in its combination 
of a modern point of view, thorough objectivity of presentation, attrac- 
tiveness of style, and moderate compass." G. S. G. 


tVol. II seems to have been somewhat less carefully revised than Vol. I. We 
note some obvious oversights in proof reading: “ Dillman” for Dillmann (I, 214; II, 
209, 211); “Shalmaneser III” for Shalmaneser IV (II, 59, 102); “Phraotes” for 
Phraortes (II, 168); “Nazarite” for Nazirite (II, 51). Is “Beersheba” (II, 31) an 
oversight ? Is Osorkon I or II to be identified with the “Zerah” of Chronicles (II, 
43)? InI, 210, the title of R. F. Horton should be “Reverend,” not “ Professor.” 
In Assyrian matters there is room for some difference of opinion with the author. His 
inferences from the Rammannirari III material, that there was a “capture” of Damas- 
cus, and that the king’s advance can be traced “to the plain of Esdraelon” (II, 75), 
seem to us questionable. Equally so are the judgments on Tiglath Pileser III as char- 
acterized by “inordinate greed” and “insatiable cruelty” (II, 99); on Sennacherib, 
as proving “‘as great a general as his father” (II, 145). Is there ground for regarding 
Tyre and Sidon as joining “with Pekah in a coalition against Assyria” (II, 101)? 
Did Sargon go to Palestine in 711 (II, 115)? Professor Kent argues for the year 725 
B. C. as the accession year of Hezekiah (II, 118-19), but the reasoning is not clear, 
especially that based on Merodach-Baladan (cf. II, 143). Some other points on 
which the author has not exercised his usual careful scholarship are the following: 
Jerusalem was ‘‘a new shrine hallowed by no traditions” (II, 32). But we recall 
Melchizedek and the Tel-el-amarna tablets, and 1 Sam. 17:54, which suggest the 
opposite. That Judah at the time of the disruption “inherited most of the military 
equipment of the empire” (II, 35) can be substantiated only by calling in the evidence 
of the very late passage, 1 Kings 12: 21-24. It is hardly warranted to say that the mem- 
bers of the prophetic guilds stood in much the same relation to the religion of Jehovah 
as the prophets of Baal to the Phcenician cult (II, 62). Had not Samuel quite trans- 
formed the Canaanite-Hebrew prophet ? Is it exactly accurate to say that there was 
a Hebrew popular saying, “ He drives like Jehu” (II, 66)? Does Amos either assert 
or imply that Jehovah “is God to each and every nation” (II, 94) ? 

We call attention to these points, first, to illustrate how the author is fully abreast 
of the new learning, and, second, to suggest his reconsideration of these particulars in 
preparation for a second edition of his work, for which we trust there will speedily be 
a demand. 
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Christian Life in Germany as seen in the State and the Church. 
By Epwarp F. Wi tiams, D.D. Chicago: F. H. Revell Com- 
pany, 1896. Pp. 313. Price $1.50. 


The Christian people of America need to acquire a more fair 
and impartial view of the religious condition of the German Empire. 
There is enough that is discouraging in every country, but there is no 
gain in misrepresentations. To some minds rationalism and social 
democracy are the first images suggested by German life, and it must 
be confessed that they are powerful forces. In this book one who has 
visited Germany tells us many of the essential facts of a many-sided 
life; of home, school, industry, classes, state and church. There is a 
brief sketch of the moral, religious, and industrial movements of the 
century. The rise, growth, and present status of the foreign-mission 
societies are clearly set forth. One of the most complete accounts to 
be found in English is given of the Inner Mission, the philanthropic 
service of the Evangelicals for their own country. There is some 
repetition, due to following Schaefer at one place and Weber’s books 
at another. Too little notice is given to the economic and political 
service of Evangelicals and Catholics ; Naumann, Gohre, and Raiffei- 
sen not being mentioned. But these slight limitations do not seriously 
detract from the value of the volume. American Christians can learn 
very much from the Inner Mission. It has united the divided forces 
of Protestantism, given fields of usefulness to the laity, made thousands 
of men and women feel that the church was for them as well as for the 
clergy, opened the sympathies of the nation, compelled cold rational- 
ists to see the value of a heart piety, educated the conscience of the 
rich and the learned, brought the officials of government into more 
humane relations with the poor, given directness and power to preach- 
ing, and helped to set Christianity before the alienated multitude as a 
living force in our own age. The story is so well told in this volume 
that it can be heartily commended to the leaders of religious life. 

C. R. HENDERSON. 
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